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Photo by F. C. Lincoln 


The largest Sahuaro we saw. Note the Woodpecker holes and the Gila 
Woodpecker near the top of the right hand arm 
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SOME NOTES OF THE BIRDS OF ROCK CANYON, 
ARIZONA. 


BY F. C. LINCOLN, DENVER, COLORADO. 
(With Photographs by the Writer and J. D. Figgins.) 


The biological interest attached to the Sonoran life zones, 
and particularly to the Lower, is readily attested by the num- 
ber of papers and more lengthy publications treating of these 
regions. 

But despite all that has been written, interest in these won- 
derful areas is not flagging, nor has the subject been at all 
exhausted. In fact, in common with many other regions, 
they have just been surveyed, and the work now before the 
field and cabinet biologist may be confidently expected to 
materially enlarge our knowledge of their flora and fauna. 
Species will be added or eliminated; others discovered as en- 
tirely new to science; ranges will be extended; migrations, 
with schedules of arrivals and departures and other move- 
ments of a consequential character be determined; and above 
all, causes definitely ascertained for the existence or non- 
existence of the many characteristic forms. 

It was accordingly with much pleasurable anticipation that 
the writer, accompanied by Messrs J. D. Figgins and A. H. 
Burns, pitched camp at the mouth of Rock Creek Canyon, on 
the south side of the Santa Catalina Mountains, under large 
palo verdes and mesquites on the afternoon of May 7th, 1916, 
where we were delighted to find ourselves surrounded by con- 
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ditions ideal beyond our most sanguine hopes. In fact, judg- 
ing from the results obtained in the vicinity, we concluded it 
to be the most important, from an ornithological viewpoint, 
of any for many miles in every direction, due solely to the 
presence of permanent water with the accompanying lux- 
urient desert vegetation. 

The portion of Rock Creek upon which we were located, 
had its source (at this season) but a scant hundred yards 
above our camp, disappearing into the thirsty sands about the 
same distance below; at both places forming large water- 
holes supporting small clumps of medium-sized cottonwoods, 
which, during all daylight hours, were literally alive with a 
great variety of birds. It was in the vicinity of these two 
sources of water supply with the intervening territory, thit 
the great bulk of our observations were made, the extraor- 
dinary abundance of bird-life between and at these points 
rendering their pursuit useless in the less likely desert re- 
gions; though, of course, the latter were carefully studied as 
well. 

In the neighborhood of the water-holes the creek banks 
rose abruptly ; on the west with an almost impenetrable thicket 
of thorn-bush and mesquite fringing a rugged plain, where 
the higher growths of deciduous plants fell rapidly away to 
barren flats of creosote-bush (Covillea), cholla (Opuntia 
cholla), and tree cactus (O. versicolor), with the beautiful 
giant cactus or “Sahuaro” (Cereus giganteus), either as sol- 
itary trunks or gracefully branched like some giant candela- 
bra. This plain stretched clear for twenty-five or thirty miles, 
broken only by a few rolling hills and the narrow thread of 
cottonwoods that marked the course of the (now dry) Santa 
. Rita River. 

To the east the bank rose sharply to a high stony ridge, 
rough, hot, and cheerless; covered with masses of the multi- 
spined cholla, straggling growths of palo verde (Parkin- 
sonia) and the ever-present sahuaros. Still on to the east 
and north rose the beautifully modeled Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains, bearing near their summits, heavy growths of cedar 
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and yellow pine, which did much toward softening the dry 
harshness of the desert below. 

The flower season had passed its zenith at the time of our 
visit, but enough maroon and mahogany-colored flowers re- 
mained on the tree cactus, with some big, lemon-yellow blooms 
on the prickly-pear, to afford an idea of the gorgeousness of 
the landscape but a short time before. The flowers of the 
giant cactus were just appearing; the white, waxy clusters 
forming a crown around the apex of each trunk and arm. We 
were also fortunate in finding two barrel cacti (Echino- 
cactus) in bloom, with flowers of rich burnt-orange color, 
splashed and mottled with red. The candle-bush, too, (Fou- 
quieria) had dropped most of its odd flame-like vermilion 
spikes and was beginning to send tiny ovate leaves out over 
each spine. But the palo verde and mesquite were still in full 
bloom, resembling nothing so much as green and yellow cumu- 
lus clouds in the distance, and from the numbers of bees that 
frequented them it was evident that a supply of sweets was 
stored in these stern denizens of the waste places. Agaves 
or century-plants, with a few thread-and-needle plants were 
found on the rocky slopes and taluses farther up the canyon. 

By the last of May the heat was felt severely by our tem- 
perately accustomed skins, and contrary to all expectations, 
we did not find the air exceptionally dry. and we perspired 
freely. Despite the noon-day heat, however, the nights and 
mornings were always sufficiently cool to render the use of 
sweaters a matter of satisfaction, and we slept between heavy 
lankets with comfort. 

The month’s work netted a collection of about 225 speci- 
mens, representing 52 species and subspecies, which, with 
observations on 13 others not collected, brought the list up 
to 65. 

The following constitutes the list, with annotations: 


Ardea h. herodias—Great Blue Heron. One example was noted 
at a small water-hole on the Santa Rita May 27th, and again on 
June ist. 

Oryechus vociferus—Killdeer. One noted on the Santa Rita 
May 27th. 
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Lophortyxr gambeli—Gambel’s Quail. Plentiful, particularly in 
the vicinity of the water-holes on Rock Creek. A brood of newly 
hatched young (still damp) was secured on the 24th of May, while 
other broods of all ages were of daily note. A set of heavily in- 
cubated eggs found on the 26th. Their call-note has a decidedly 
sarcastic tone and is not infrequently given from the top of a mes- 
quite or palo verde, 20 or 25 feet from the ground. 


Zenaidura m. marginella—Western Mourning Dove. Common, 
but not seen in as great numbers as Melopelia. Very wild. Nest 
with quarter grown young found May 20th. 


Scardafella inca—Inca Dove. Not found in the desert country 
at all, but very common in the city of Tucson, particularly on the 
University campus, where specimens were secured. During the 
heat of the day it was of common note to see from a pair to six 
or eight close together on a single limb. They are almost domes- 
ticated, and in the neighborhood of poultry yards are considered 
somewhat of a nuisance. 

Melopelia a. mearnsi—Western White-winged Dove. Abundant. 
Frequents the mesquite and cactus-covered foothills, the sahuaros 
forming their favorite perches. In the evening the calling of the 
males was incessant, and being quite variable in length and tone, 
many phrases were readily adaptable. One that could always be 
counted upon to rouse the ire of the cook at our evening mealtime 
was, “Who cooks for you? Who cooks for you?” Not infre- 
quently supper was temporarily forgotten by the exasperated culi- 
nary artist, who took gun and proceeded to collected the insin- 
uating pigeon. 

They feed largely on the berries of the thorn-bush and insects 
secured from the sahuaros. 

The season opens June Ist, much too early, as we found nests 
containing both eggs and young at a still later date. 

Cathartes a. septentrionalis—Turkey Vulture. Common. Five 
or six seen daily around the mouth of the canyon. 

Buteo b. calurus—Western Red-tail. An adult or two seen daily 
and our camp neighbor, Mr. Harold Bell Wright, had an imma- 
ture he had captured nearby, for a pet. This bird became very 
tame and would make no demonstration at being approached. 

» ‘© ~~ Urubitinga anthracina—Mexican Black Hawk. Rare. I saw one 
\)s 12°. on two occasions on May 24th, but failed to secure it with the light 


qu load in my collecting gun. On second observation it was asso- 
ciated with the Vultures. 
Y Aquila chrysaetos—Golden Eagle. Rare;: two seen on the banks 


of the Santa Rita June Ist. 
Falco s. phalaena—Desert Sparrow Hawk. Rare. An occasional 
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specimen observed near camp during the latter part of May. Prob- 
ably the same bird in each case. 

Otus a. cineraceus—Mexican Sceech Owl. Rare. An adult 
female taken at camp by Mr. Figgins, May 27th, the only record. 

Micropallas whitneyi—Elf Owl. Common. The most plentiful 
raptore. Secured a good series of adults with three downy young. 
The latter taken May 29th. Nest in old Flicker or Gila Wood- 
pecker holes in the sahuaros. Their food seems to consist entirely 
of insects as, beetles, caterpillars, etc. All specimens but one se- 
cured after dark and they are evidently entirely nocturnal. 

Bubo v. pallescens—Western Horned Qwl. Probably not uncom- 
mon in the cedar zone above the desert country, as we would hear 
them occasionally, but always above us. The Mexicans, however, 
report them as not infrequent in the lower foothills and canyons. 

Geococcyr californianus—Road-runner. Not common; but three 
examples noted. One secured. One that I followed near the Santa 
Rita, ran up a sloping tree trunk and endeavored to hide in the 
foliage. Failing in this it made a short flight, or rather glide, to 
the earth and again took to its legs to escape. 

Dryobates s. cactophilus—Cactus Woodpecker. Rare; only ones 
noted being a pair that had a nest in a willow at the upper water- 
hole. 

Centurus uropygialis—Gila Woodpecker. Plentiful; more so than 
any other Picidae. Almost every sahuaro of any size contained 
their drillings or nests. Extremely pugnacious, the approach of 
one to a water-hole being sufficient to drive all other birds congre- 
gated thereabout into the trees. Much of their food at this season 
seems to be derived from the flowers of the sahuaros. The young 
keep up an incessant whining or buzzing noise, which is quite ven- 
triloquil and weird when one stands at the foot of the cactus con- 
taining the nest. 

Colaptes chrysoides—Gilded Flicker. Common. Nest very early, 
as fully fledged young were flying about at the first of May. 

Phalaenoptilus n. nuttalli—Poor-will. Rare. On the evenings of 
the 11th and 12th one was repeatedly heard near camp, but all sub- 
sequent work failed to flush the specimen. 

Chordeiles a. terensis—Texas Nighthawk. Common; especially 
so in the evenings around the water-holes and camp. Flushed one 
pair evidently preparing to nest. The male kept close to and a 
little above the female, at times so close as to touch her with the 
tips of his wings. Almost no note at all. No boom as with vir- 
ginianus. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus—White-throated Swift. Common. Nests 
in the cliffs higher in the canyon, but descends to the mouth reg- 
ularly in the evenings to feed. 
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Archilochus alerandri—Black-chinned Hummingbird. Humming- 
birds were of common note, but as the majority were females or 
immatures, visual identification was impossible. In point of rela- 
tive abundance, however, alexandri probably ranked next to calypte 
costae. All hummers fed readily from the various cactus flowers, 
as well as those of the mesquite and palo verde, heavy pollen stains 
marking every specimen secured. 

Calypte costae—Costa’s Hummingbird. Common. Probably the 
most plentiful of the Trochilidae. Mr. Figgins had an interesting 
experience with one of these birds while sketching under his um- 
brella. The bird, a femal®, was fearlessly curious and repeatedly 
came under the umbrella and perched on the ribs, or the canvas, 
once flying so close to his face that he (Mr. F.) forgetting the 
protection afforded by his glasses, shut his eyes for fear the bird 
would strike at them. 

The males fight furiously, as is the case with all other Trochili- 
dae that I have observed. One fight that I witnessed, kept up for 
fully five minutes, when the vanquished bird flew off, while the vic- 
tor, too exhausted to pursue, perched nearby to preen his feathers. 

Selasphorus platycercus—Broad-tailed Hummingbird. Uncommon, 
if not actually rare. Only one secured, a female, on the 20th. 

Tyrannus verticalis—Arkansas Kingbird. Fairly common, with 
vociferans and Myiarchus around the camp. Found only in the 
vicinity of water. 

Tyrannus vociferans—Cassin’s Kingbird. Rather more numer- 
ous than verticalis.. Usually found with them. 

Myiarchus m. magister—Arizona Crested Flycatcher. Plentiful. 
The two forms of Myiarchus kept up, with the assistance of the 
Kingbirds, a continual fight in the vicinity of our camp. Their 
call-note may be likened to “ Come ’er, Come ’er, Come ’er,” uttered 
rapidly with the accent on the “er.” It is quite noticeable that 
if another bird accepts the invitation, a fight is the inevitable re- 
sult. A few of their nests were found in woodpecker excavations 
in the sahuaros, usually with incubated eggs, and the ever-present 
piece of shed snake-skin. This last is remarkable since we found 
snakes decidedly rare. This form was always found along streams, 
never in the open desert, as was cinerascens. 

Myiarchus c. cinerascens—Ash-throated Flycatcher. Found in 
about the same numbers as migister, but more frequently in the 
creosote covered foothills. 

Sayornis nigricans—Black Phebe. Rather rare. Secured an adult 
the first day in camp and two immatures subsequently. 

Nuttallornis borealis—Olive-sided Flycatcher. Not common. A 
couple of specimens secured early in May, probably migrants to 
the higher country. 
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Myiochanes r. richardsoni—Western Wood Pewee. Not uncom- 
mon along Rock Creek and the Santa Rita. 

Empidonazx difficilis—Western Flycatcher. Fairly common. Seen 
daily along the creek. 

Pyrocephalus r. mericanus—Vermilion Flycatcher. Not common. 
Two pair seen near Tucson and three others secured at Rock Creek 
and the Santa Rita. At the latter place they exhibited a marked 
preference for low perches, often alighting on wire fences. There 
is certainly no protective coloration with this species as it shows 
out vividly at all times. 

Corvus cryptoleucus—White-necked Raven (?). En route from 
Deming, New Mexico, numbers of Ravens were noted that I believe 
were this variety. A few were occasionally seen flying over camp, 
although the flats of tall yucca plants seemed to be their preferred 
habitat. 

Molothrus a. obscurus—Dwarf Cowbird. Shortly after we lo- 
cated camp numbers of these birds flew over, one of which was 
secured. 

Icterus parisorum—Scott’s Oriole. Rare. A nest containing three 
heavily incubated eggs found on the 26th. Female secured. An- 
other pair collected at the upper water-hole on the 30th. This last 
female had much black on the head and throat; a rare occurrence. 

Icterus c. nelsoni—Arizona Hooded Oriole. Common. Frequented 
the cottonwoods above and below camp and was very common along 
the Santa Rita. Found a nest on the 28th on a dead Yucca stalk, 
twenty feet from the ground, containing four fresh eggs. 

Carpodacus m. frontalis—House Finch. Plentiful. Found in 
the open desert and along the water-courses. A small bunch could 
be found at the water-holes during all hours of the day. The 
candle-bush was preferred for perching places. The males of this 
region are remarkably brilliant; much more vermilion than any 
in my series of Colorado specimens. This may be the result of 
the intense sunlight. 

Astragalinus p. hesperophilus—Green-backed Goldfinch. Rare in 
the vicinity of the canyons, but found in some numbers along the 
Santa Rita. 

Chondestes g. strigatus—Western Lark Sparrow. Rare. None 
seen on Rock Creek, but a few seen along the road near the Santa 
Rita. 

Amphispiza b. deserticola—Desert Sparrow. Not uncommon, but 
more often heard than seen. A juvenile, just out of the nest, was 
secured May 23d. 

Pipilo f. mesoleucus—Canyon Towhee. Common. Frequents the 
more open brushy hillsides. Was also noted daily at the water- 
holes. 
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Oreospiza chlorura—Green-tailed Towhee. Rare. A few mi- 
grants to the higher slopes came through on the 14th and 15th. 


Cardinalis c. superbus—Arizona Cardinal. Fairly common along 
the water-courses. Their song is quite different from that of true 
cardinalis of the east. 


Zamelodia melanocephala—Black-headed Grosbeak. Common. Ap- 
parently nests in the mesquite and thorn-bush. 


Passerina amoena—Lazuli Bunting. Rare. Only record, a male 
taken on the Santa Rita May 27th. 


Piranga ludoviciana—Western Tanager. Plentiful. I have never 
found this variety as abundant as it was here, nor the males as 
brilliantly colored. They were exceptionally fat, however, and 
several specimens were lost through the exudation of oil from 
the shot-holes. 


Piranga r. cooperi—Cooper’s Tanager. Rare. Not seen at camp, 
but one was secured at the river and another seen. A fine male 
was also observed on the University campus at Tucson. 

Tachycineta t. lepida—Northern Violet-green Swallow. Fairly 
common around camp at times, although it apparently nests farther 
up in the hills. 

Bombycilla cedrorum—Cedar Waxwing. A flock of five of these 
birds flew into the trees at camp on the 26th. Two were killed, but 
one could not be recovered from the dense thorn-bush into which 
it fell. 

Phainopepla nitens—Phainopepla. Plentiful at camp and on the 
river bottoms. The young were out of the nests and their cat-like 
calling was at times incessant around the water-holes. 

Lanius 1. excubitorides—White-rumped Shrike. Not common. 
Found principally in the lower mesquite desert. 

Vireosylva g. swainsoni—Western Warbling Vireo. Rare. The 
only record is a specimen killed at camp on the 17th. 

Vireo b. arizonae—Arizona Vireo. Plentiful. Frequents the dens- 
est thickets, and their plumage was badly worn from continual 
passage through the brush. 

Vermivora luciae—Lucy’s Warbler. Seemingly not uncommon, but 
difficult to raise from the heavier growths of mesquite, ete. Three 
specimens were secured. 

Dendrioca a. sonorana—Sonoran Yellow Warbler. Rare. A single 
female secured on the 24th, with two or three seen subsequently, 
my only records. 

Dendroica townsendi—Townsend’s Warbler. Rare. A male was 
secured on the 25th on the open desert. 

Icteria v. longicauda—Long-tailed Chat. Not common. A few 
seen near camp and on the Santa Rita. 
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Wilsonia p. pileolata—Pileolated Warbler. Not uncommon at 
camp for a few days during the latter part of May. 

Mimus p. leucopterus—Western Mockingbird. Not uncommon; 
usually found in the desert. Only occasionally heard singing. 

Tozxostoma c. palmeri—Palmer’s Thrasher. Abundant. By far 
the most numerous bird and one of the few found any distance 
from the water-courses in the desert. @Qne brood of young had 
already been raised and many nests were found containing eggs 
and young in all stages of development. Their call-note may be 
readily adapted to the phrase “Pretty quick,” with the accent on 
the “ quick.” ' 

Nests were usually placed in the chollas, but some were found 
in the mesquites and palo verdes. 

Catherpes m. conspersus—Canyon Wren. Rare. Heard on one or 
two occasions in the canyon above camp. 

Heleodytes b. cowesi—Cactus Wren. Plentiful. The most char- 
acteristic bird of the cactus desert. They also had raised one 
brood and were engaged in caring for the second at the time of 
our visit. A few sets of eggs (both fresh and incubated) were 
also found. Nest almost invariably placed in a cholla; only one 
found not so placed, and that in a palo verde. 

Auriparus f. flaviceps—Verdin. Not uncommon, and their retort- 
shaped nests were found in numbers, though usually unoccupied. 
We succeeded, however, in securing two sets of young just ready to 
leave the nest. Their plumage was much frayed out, but when 
one considers the combing that the feathers of many of these des- 
ert birds are subjected to it, it is more surprising that they retain 
any body covering at all. Nevertheless, we found very few spines 
in birds’ feet, and saw absolutely no evidence that would lead us 
to believe more serious tragedies of common occurrence. 

Polioptila plumbea—Plumbeous Gnatcatcher. Plentiful. Adults 
and fully grown young found everywhere. Most abundant in the 
dry water-courses near the main stream. 

Hylocichla u. ustulata—Russet-backed Thrush. Not common. 
(Rare)? For a few days during the latter part of May thrushes 
were not uncommon, and I took one on the 24th, thinking it to be 
u. swainsoni, but upon comparing it with California specimens of 
true ustulata at the Museum, I am satisfied it should be so referred, 
though I cannot, of course, state positively that all Hylocichla seen 
were of the same variety, and it is quite possible that a large series 
would have contained both forms in more or less equal numbers. 
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SOME LOCAL NAMES OF BIRDS. 


BY W. L. M’ATEE. 


In 1911 the writer published * a list of local names of birds. 
chiefly intended to supplement Gurdon Trumbull’s most inter- 
esting compilaton * of vernacular names of game birds. The 
present. list has a similar object, since it deals largely with 
water and shore birds, but like the former catalog it includes 
unusual cognomens for a variety of other species. 

The principal sources of the informaton presented in the 
following pages are field experiences of the writer on trips 
for the United States Biological Survey, a manuscript catalog 
by L. O. Pindar of birds names in use about Hickman, Ky., 
and fugitive references to bird nicknames in Forest and Stream 
and elsewhere. The names given in a brief but interesting list 
by H. H. Brimley (see bibliography) are among those incor- 
porated. Mr. Francis Harper has kindly contributed numer- 
ous names in use at Beaufort, N. C., and on Long Island, 
N. Y. The principal localities at which the writer made lists 
of local names since the publication of his first paper on the 
subject are Matinicus Id., Maine, Wallops and Revels Ids., 
Virginia, and Willapa Harbor, Washington. The Wallops Id. 
material is supplemented by a manuscript list kindly prepared 
.by Dr. B. H. Warren. The present catalog of names is in- 
dexed so that it may be used as a supplement to other glos- 
saries. 

COLYMBIDAE. 


1. Aechmophorus occidentalis.—Silver loon, silver diver, Wil- 
lapa Harbor, Wash. 

2. Colymbus holboelli—Bobtail, Shitepoke, Wear hen (so called 
because they perch on projecting parts of fish-wears), Matinicus 
Id., Me.; sheldrake loon, Patchogue, L. I.; pinquin, pinquint, Wal- 
lops Id., Va.; red-eyed devil, sinker, Willapa Harbor, Wash. 

3. Podilymbus podiceps.—Tad, Wallops Id., Va.;culotte, Marks- 
ville, Ia. The latter word, the French term for breeches, is amus- 
ingly appropriate for a bird whose feet only portrude beyond its 
feathers. 


1Forest and Stream, 77, pp. 172-174 and 196-197. 
?Names and Portraits of Birds, 1888. 
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GAVIIDAE. 


4. Gavia immer.—Adult is pond loon; young, sheep loon, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. (Browne); loo, Newfoundland (Harvey); warloon, 
Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

5. Gavia arctica.—Grayback loon, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne). 

6. Gavia stellata.—Peggin’-awl] loon, Matinicus Id., Me.; peg- 
gin’-awl, pegmonk, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); Quaker loon, Wil- 
lapa Harbor, Wash. 

ALCIDAE. 


7. Lunda cirrhata.—Parrot-bill, Bering Sea (information given 
me by a sailor); Jew duck (in recognition of the Semitic profile), 
Willapa Harbor, Wash. 

8. Fratercula arctica.—Parakeet, Matinicus Id., Me. 

9. Brachyramphus marmoratus.—Fog-bird, Willapa Harbor, 
Wash. 

10. Alca torda.—Pinwing, Newfoundland (Forest and Stream, 
2, No. 16, May 28, 1874, p. 244). 

11. Alle alle-—Pine knot, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); also Mat- 
inicus Id., Me., ice-bird, Matinicus Id., Me., Northeastern Banks 
(Collins). 

STERCORARIIDAE. 


12. Megalestris skua.—Sea hen, Northeastern Banks (Collins). 

12a. Stercorarius spp.—Marlin-spike birds, Coast of Maine; 
marling-spikes, gull chasers, Northeastern Banks (Collins). 

12b. Stercorairus longicaudus-—Whip-tail, Northeastern Banks 
(Collins). 


LARIDAE. 


13. Rissa tridactyla.—Squaretail or bay gull, Plymouth, Mass. 
(Browne); winter gull, Wallops Id., Va.; this name and pinyole, 
Northeastern Banks (Collins). 

14. Larus Marinus.—Farmer gull, Grand Menan, N. B. (Forest 
and Stream, 13, No. 1, Aug. 7, 1879, p. 524); saddle-backed gull, 
Matinicus Id., Me.; Daniel gull, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); win- 
ter gull, Wallops Id., Va. 

15. Larus argentatus—Adult is white gull; young, gray gull, 
Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); winter gull, Wallops Id., Va., 

16. Larus delawarensis.—Squeezy gull, Newfoundland (Harvey). 

17. Larus  philadelphia.—Square-tail gull, Plymouth, Mass. 
(Browne); codfish gull, Wallops Id., Va. 

18. All terns.—Mackerel gulls, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); 
Connecticut shore (Morris). 

19. Gelochelidon nilotica.—Big striker, Wallops Id., Va. 

20. Sterna caspia, Stern maxima.—Gannet striker, Wallops Id., 
Va., the latter big striker at Beaufort, N. C. 
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21. Sterna hirundo.—Petney, mackerel or medric gull and med- 
ric, Matinicus Id., Maine; big striker, Wallops Id., Va.; striker, 
Beaufort, N. C. 

22. Sterna antillarum.— Little striker, Wallops Id., Va. 

23. Hydrochelidon nigra surinqamensis.—Adult is black striker. 
young, pigeon gull, Wallops Id., Va. 


RHYNCHOPIDAE. 

24. Rhynchops nigra—F. M. Chapman gives (Country Life in 
America, 3, No. 2, Dec. 1902, p. 85) black skimmer, cutwater, shear- 
water, scissor-bill and flood gull as names for this species on the 
coast of Virginia. The last name is in use at Wallops Id., and 
Shearwater is used at Beaufort, N. C., also. 


PROCELLARIIDAE. 
25. Petrels.—Old sailors’ souls; so-called by down-east mariners. 
25a. Fulmarus glacialis—Noddy, marble-header, oil-bird, North- 

eastern Banks; striker, West Coast (Collins). 
25b. Puffinus gravis—Hag, hagdon, Northeastern Banks (Col- 

lins). 
25c. Puffinus griseus—Black hagdon, Northeastern Banks (Col- 
lins). Shearwaters are known as haglets at Montauk, Long Island. 


PHAETHONTIDAE. 
26. Tropic-birds.—Bos’n; a name widely used among sailors for 
these birds. 
SULIDAE. 
27. Sula bassana.—Winter gannet, Wallops Id., Va. 


ANHINGIDAE. 
28. Anhinga anhinga.—Bec-alance (lance-bill), Marksville, La. 


PHALACROCORACIDAE. 

29. Phalacrocorar auritus——Water buzzard, Autaugaville, Ala., 
(A. H. Howell); Bogue Sound lawyer (presumably referring to 
conspicuous vocalization), Beaufort, N. C. The name nigger 
goose which I previously recorded as being used for cormorants 
along the Gulf Coast is also heard at Beaufort, N. C., and Great 
South Bay, Iong Island. 

30. Mergus serrator—Shell-bird, Muskeget Id., Mass., jack, 
Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

30a. Mergus americanus.—Woozer, universally used at Pat- 
chogue, Long Island, but apparently unknown a few miles east or 
west (Harper). This name seems to be an evolutionary product 
of “usaser,” mentioned by Trumbull as being used at various 
points on Long Island. 

31. Lophodytes cucullatus.—Zin-zin, plorgeon, diver, Marks- 
ville, La. 
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32. Anas platyrhynchos.—Black duck, Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
(Brimley). 

33. Anas rubripes.—Black-jack, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar) It is 
interesting to note that the much-discussed forms or subspecies of 
northeastern black ducks are recognized in local nomenclature 
at Indian River, Delaware (Pennock, Cassinia, 1907, p. 38). The 
black-legged form is known as nigger black duck, and the other as 
red paddle. 

34. Spatula clypeata.—Shovel-mouth, Oakley, S. C. 

35. Marila affinis——Cotton-tail bluebill, Wallops Id., Va; pol- 
ridge, Willapa Harbor, Wash. I have wondered whether the latter 
name was not originally porridge, which clearly would be another 
allusion among vernacular names of this species to its habit of 
gathering in dense masses. 3 

36. Clangula clangula americana.—Pie duck, Newfoundland 
(Harvey); fiddler duck, Mississippi Sound, Ala. (A. H. Howell). 

37. Chartonnetta albeola.—Salt-water teal (Hallock, Forest and 
Stream, 15, No. 21, Dec. 23, 1880, p. 406); dipper duck, Montauk, 
Long Island. 

38. Harelda hyemalis—Old mammy, Bay Shore, Long Island, 
mammy duck, Wallops Id., Va.; knock molly, Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
(Brimley); Jay-eye-see (this soubriquet of a celebrated race horse 
undoubtedly is applied to the old-squaw in allusion to its speed), 
and o-i (a corruption of old wife?), Willapa Harbor, Wash. There 
are more than thirty local names for the old squaw known to be 
in use in the United States. 

39. Somateria dresseri—Ducks and drakes, canvasback, Matin- 
icus Id., Me.; sea coot, Connecticut shore (Morris). 

40. Somateria spectabilis—King bird, Newfoundland (Harvey); _ 
mongrel drake, Matinicus Id., Me. 

41. Oidemia deglandi.—Ice duck, Wallops Id., Va.; bay coot, 
Willapa Harbor, Wash. 

42. Oidemia perspicillata.—’Scovy, Wallops Id., Va.; river coot, . 
Willapa Harbor, Wash. 

43. Erismatura jamaicensis.—Sleeping booby, Wallops Id., Va., 
sleepy jay, sinker, Willapa Harbor, Wash. I repeat the name pin- 
tail, given by Trumbull for northeastern Maryland, in order to em- 
phasize its wide distribution on the Pacific Coast. It is the usual 
name at Willapa Harbor, Wash., and is known to be used as far 
south as Fresno, Calif. (Tyler). Fully 75 local names for the ruddy 
have been recorded as used in the United States. 

44. Chen hyperboreus nivalis——Bald brant, Wallops Id., Va. 

45. Anser albifrons gambeli.—Yellow-legs, yellow-legged goose, 
Willapa Harbor, Wash. 

46. Branta candensis.—Outarde, brant, Marksville, La. 
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47. Branta canadensis hutchinsi—Bernaise, brant, Marksville, 
La.; little honkers, China geese, Fresno, Calif. (Tyler). 


PLATALEIDAE. 
48. Ajaia ajaja—Flamingo, Corpus Christi, Tex. (Johnson, S. 
M., Forest and Stream, 13, No. 6, Sept. 11, 1879, p. 625). 


ARDEIDAE. 

49. Botaurus lentiginosus.—Years ago J. E. Todd published (see 
bibliography) a list of names for the bittern of which the follow- 
ing presumably were gathered in the United States: bog-bull, bog- 
bumper, garde-soleil, Indian hen, Indian pullet, look-up, mire-drum, 
poke, stake-driver, thunder-pumper, and water-belcher. In order 
to have in one place a fairly complete catalog of nicknames for 
the bittern, I have gathered the following from various sources: 
barrel-maker, Michigan (Cook); bog-hen, Maine (Knight); bog 
trotter, Michigan (Gibbs), butter-bump, Concord, Mass. (Bergen); 
corker (caulker), Newfoundland (Harvey, also Forest and Stream, 
3, N. 18, Nov. 5, 1874, p. 196); dunk-a-doo, New Jersey (Wilson); 
flying fox, Indian River, Delaware (Pennock, Cassinia, 1907, p. 
35); night-hen, Massachusetts (Nuttall); plum-pudden, Michigan 
(Gibbs); plunkett, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); post-driver, Illi- 
nois (Ridgway); jumper, Minnesota (Hatch); quock, Wallops Id., 
Va.; shite-poke, Maine (Knight); Matinicus Id., Me.; sibitron, 
Newark and Flemington, N. J. (E. R. Kalmbach), probably resi- 
duum of the phase “it’s a bittern”; sun-gazer, Chef Menteur, La.; 
thunder-pump, Illinois (Forest and Stream, 6, No. 21, June 29, 
1876, p. 237); vison-la, Marksville, La.; wop, Wallops Id., Va. Of 
these 30 names, while 17 allude to the bird’s remarkable vocal 
efforts, only 5 are really onomatropoeic; 9 refer to habits of the 
bittern and 7 are of other categories. 

49a. Ixbrychus evilis—Citron (undoubtedly a corruption of 
bittern), near Alexandria, Va. 

50. Ardea herodias—Cranky (a good name for this species, 
which scolds so vehemently when disturbed), Wallops Revels and 
Cobbs Ids., Va.; jo, grand-jo, Marksville, La.; jim, Hamburg, La., 
Blue, fish or gopher crane, Fresno, Calif. (Tyler). 

51. Herodias egretta.—White crane, piglin, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). 

52. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis—Poor jo, Beaufort, N. C. 

53. Butorides virecens.—Scouck, Wallops Id., Va.; scout, Smith 
Id., Va., Beaufort, N. C.; cow-cow, Marksville, La. All these names 
are onomatopoeic. 

54. Nycticorar nycticorax naevius.—Quaker, Montauk, Long 
Island, Wop, Revels Id., Va., winter gros-bec, butor, huac, Marks- 
ville, La. 
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GRUIDAE. 
55. Grus americana.—Gourd head, white crane, Hickman, Ky. 
(Pindar). 
RALLIDAE. 


56. Rallus elegans.—Double rail, Newbern, N. C. (Brimley). 

57. Rallus virginianus.—Single rail, Newbern, N. C. (Brimley). 

58. Gallinula galeata.t-Rale, Hamburg, La. 

59. Fulica americana.—Chicken duck, chicken-bill, Wallops Id., 
Va.; water guinea, Leighton, Ala. (A. H. Howell); water guinea 
hen, Mother Carey’s chicken, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 


PHALAROPODIDAE. 

60. Phalaropus fulicarius——Herring bird, Jersey geese, coast of 
Nova Scotia. 

61. Lobipes lobatus.—Herring bird, Jersey geese, Coast of Maine; 
whale-bird, Massachusetts (Shooting and Fishing, 16, No. 11, July 
5, 1894, p. 205). 

RECURVIROSTRIDAE. 


°62. Recurvirostra americana.—tTilter, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(Johnson, S. M., Forest and Stream, 13, No. 6, Sept. 11, 1879, p. 
625); sickle-bill, Willapa Harbor, Wash.; yellow snipe, Fresno, 
Calif. (Tyler). 

SCOLOPACIDAE. 


63. Philohela minor.—Night-flit, Currituck, N. C. (Brimley). 

64. Macrorhamphus griseus—Dowits, Long Island, N. Y. (For- 
est and Stream, 7, 1876, p. 149). Name said to be derived from a 
note of the bird, a theory different from that given by Trumbull 
(p. 160). 

65. Micropalama himantopus.—Frost snipe, New Jersey (Hol- 
berton); bastard yellowlegs, Wallops Id., Va. 

65a. Pisobia maculata.—Hay plover, Wallops Id., Va. 

66. Pisobia fuscicollis—White-tailed stib, Plymouth, Mass. 
(Browne). 

67. Pisobia minutilla and Ereunetes pusillus.—Ox-eye, bumble- 
bee, New Jersey (Holberton); mud-suckers, little birds, bumble 
bees, Wallops Id., Va. Bumblebee peep is used on Cape Cod (Ca- 
houn), and the generic name for small sandpipers on Nantucket 
is peckies (B.). 

68. Pelinda alpina sakhalina.—Smutty-breast, Wallops and Rev- 
els Ids., Va.; winter birds, the former; winter ox-eye, Cape Cod, 
Mass. (Murdoch). 

69. Calidris leucophaea.—Skinner, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne) ; 
bull-peep, Cape Cod, Mass. (Cahoon); strand or surf snipe, Long 
Id., N. Y. (Forest and Stream, 7, 1876, p. 149); clayton, Wallops 
Id., Va. 
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70. Limosa fedoa.—Marlin curlew, Wallops Id., Va. 

71. Totanus probably melanoleucus.—Yellow-shanked sandpiper 
twillick, nasary (Townsend, 1911, gives auntsary), Newfoundland 
(Harvey). 

72. Actitis macularia.—Sandbird, Matinicus Id., Me.; teeter-peep, 
Essex Co., Mass. (Townsend); teeter, steel-yard bird, Long Id., 
N. Y. (Forest and Stream, 7, 1876, p. 149); jerk-or perk-bird, Wal- 
lops Id., Va. This and other small sandpipers are known as gray- 
backs, maggot-eaters and sea-chickens at Beaufort, N. C. 

73. Numenius longirostris——Turkey curlew, Prince Edward Id. 


CHARADRIIDAE. 


74. Oxyechus vociferus.—Dotterel, Iowa (Hapgood). 

75. Aegialitis semipalmata.—Beach-bird, New Jersey (Holber- 
ton). 

76. Aegialitis meloda.—Beach-bird, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); 
mourning bird, pale ringneck, Cape Cod, Mass. (Cahoon); stone 
runner, Long Id., N. Y. (Forest and Stream, 7, 1876, p. 149). 

77. Ochthodromus wilsonius.—Ring-neck, Wallops Id., Va. 


APHRIZIDAE. 


78. Arenaria interpres.—Chicaric, Plymouth, Mass. (Browne); 
maggot-eater, Wallops Id., Va., Cape Lookout, N. C., Brimley. 
Trumbull comments on Wilson’s name Horsefoot snipe, and ai- 
though he could not find it in use, expresses his faith in local 
names by remarking “yet in some out-ef-theway corner,” the 
turnstone “may still be the Horse-foot snipe as it was in Wilson’s 
time” (p. 185). However, Giraud (Birds of Long Island, 1844, 
p. 221) notes the use of this name at Egg Harbor, and virtually 
the same name, that is, king-crab bird, is now in use at Beaufort, 
N. C. (Harper). Both refer to the turnstone’s fondness for eggs 
of the horse-shoe crab. 


HAEMATOPODIDAE. 
79. Haematopus palliatus—Sea-crow, Wallops Id., Va. 


TETRAONIDAE. 

80. Bonasa umbellus.—Wood-pile quawker, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Forest and Stream, 12, No. 3, Feb. 20, 1879, p. 49). 

81. Lagopus rupestris—Mountain partridge, Newfoundland 
(Harvey). 

82. Pedioecetes phasianellus——Bur-oak grouse, Southern Wis- 
consin, Northern Illinois (Forest and Stream, 13, No. 10, Oct. 9, 
1879, p. 705). 


CATHARTIDAE. 


83. Cathartes aura septentrionalis.—Cara-crow, Marksville, La. 
84. Catharista urubu.—South Carolina buzzard, Beaufort, N. C. 
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BUTEONIDAE. 

85. Elanoides forficatus—Forked-tailed hawk, Hickman, Ky. 
(Pindar). 

86. Circus hudsonius.—Meadow-hawk, Revels Id., Va., Hickman, 
Ky., (Pindar). 

87. Accipiter velor.—Privateer, Wallops Id., Va. 

88. Astur atricapillus—Blue hawk, Nova Scotia (Forest and 
Stream, 12, No. 13, May 1, 1879, p. 245). 

89. Buteo sp.—Up-thecountry boy, Chestertown, Md., among 
negroes (Bergen). This name, together with those quoted in my 
former list for the marsh hawk and swallow-tailed kite, indicates 
a general use among negroes of the term “boy” for hawks. 

90. Haliwétus leucocephalus.—Grepe, Newfoundland (Harvey). 


F'ALCONIDAE. 
91. Falco islandus (?).—White hawk, Newfoundland (Harvey). 
92. Falco columbarius.—Privateer, Wallops Id., Va. 
93. Falco sparverius—Mouse hawk, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 


STRIGIDAE. 

94. Otus asio.—Field, little gray, mottled, rat or red owl, Hick- 
man, Ky. (Pindar). 

CUCULIDAE. 

95. Geoccoccyr californianus—For some time I have had on 
hand a collection of local names for this species. It is here pre- 
sented in alphapetical order, practically without annotation: Cali- 
fornia hen, California peacock, chachalaca, chaparral, chaparral 
bird, cock, or fowl, churca (also, if not a misprint, churea), cor- 
poral, correo del camino (there are several variants of this, most 
of them erroneous; exceptions may be correcamino and correo 
del paisano), el caporal, ground cuckoo, hoitlalotl, lizard bird, 
long-tailed pheasant, medicine bird, Mexican peafowl, paisano, pa- 
jaro, prairie cock, racer, rattle-snake killer, road-runner, snake 
killer, war bird. 

96. Coccyzus americanus.—Chow-chow, phantom or spirit bird, 
Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

ALCEDINIDAE. 
97. Ceryl alcyon.—Martin pecheur, Marksville, La. 


PICIDAE. 
98. Dryobates villosus.—Big sapsucker, wood-knocker, Hickman, 
Ky. (Pindar). 
99. Dryobates pubescens.—Little sapsucker, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). 
100. Phloetomus pileatus.—Great black woodpecker, Newfound- 
land (Harvey); poule de marais, Indian hen, Marksville and Ham- 
burg, La. 
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101. Asyndesmus lewisi—Apple bird, Bitter-root Valley, Mon- 
tana (V. Bailey). 

102. Colaptes auratus.—It never seems impossible to find a few 
more local names for the flicker. Frank L. Burns has recently (see 
bibliography) brought up to date the list of flicker names, which 
reaches a total of 132. It is worth noting, however, that neither 
this nor his previous list contain the variants “heigh-lo” and 
“wick-up,” which are quoted in standard works. Burns records 
the name “wheeler” as being used in Maryland; with the prefix 
“yallow,” this name is used on Wallops Id., Va., where we hear 
also “yallow whicker.” Charles Hallock cites the name “Whit- 
taker” from eastern Carolina (Forest and Stream, 51, No. 27, Dec. 
31, 1898, p. 525). 

MICROPODIDAE. 


103. Chaetura pelagica.—Chimney sweeper, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 

dar). 
TYRANNIQAE. 

104. Muscivora forficata—Bird of paradise, Texas (A. D. Le- 
compte (Amer. Field, Vol. 27, No. 9, Feb. 26, 1887, p. 200). 

104a. Tyrannus tyrannus.—Betty martin, Wallops Id., Va.; dish- 
washer, Texas (E. D. Lecompte, Amer. Field, Vol. 27, No. 9, Feb. 
26, 1887, p. 200). : 

105. Sayornis phebe.—Tick bird, Dothan, Ala. (A. H. Howell); 
bridge, moss, preacher, or spider bird, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 


CoRVIDAE. 


106. Cyanocitta cristata—Silken jay, Newfoundland (Harvey). 

107. Perisoreus obscurus.—This species apparently receives the 
same cognomens: by which canadensis is variously known. I 
heard camp-bird, camp-robber, elk-bird, and tallow-bird in western 
Washington. 

108. Perisoreus canadensis.—Meat-bird, Alaska. 

108a. Corrusbrachyrhynchos.—Two cognomens heard by Fran- 
cis Harper at Patchogue, Long Island, namely Coram duck and 
Bald Hill parrot, embody the names of nearby villages, which the 
residents of Patchogue delight to couple in sarcastic vein with that 
of the despised crow. 

109. Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus.—Blue crow (Coues, E., Chi- 
cago Feld, 7, No. 22, July 14, 1877, p. 359). 


STURNIDAE. 


109a. Sturnus vulgaris—E. R. Kalmbach gives me the follow- 
ing names used in New Jersey: Church-martin, Monmouth Co., a 
very appropriate name, alluding to the bird’s fondness for belfries 
and also to its martin-like appearance in flight; Knelies, Medford, 
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and star, Nutley. Of its two names.the former is onometopoeic, 
the latter a European importation. 


ICTERIDAE. 

110. Dolichonyr oryzivorus—Skunk blackbird, meadow-wink, 
Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

111. Molothrus ater.— -bird, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

112. Icterus galbula.—English robin, ,Bernardston, Mass. (Ber- 
gen); fire-bird, golden robin, golden oriole, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

113. Sturnella magna.—Meadow starling, marsh quail, Hickman, 
Ky. (Pindar). 

114. Quiscalus quiscula.—Green-head blackbird, Hickman, Ky. 
(Pindar). 

FRINGILLIDAE. 


115. dLozxia leucoptera.—Spruce bird, Newfoundland (Harvey). 

116. Astragalinus tristis—Tweet, seedeater, Hickman, Ky (Pin- 
dar). 

117. Zonotrichia lecophrys.—Stripe-headed sparrow, Hickman, 
Ky. (Pindar). 

118. Spizella monticola.—Winter chip-bird, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). 

119. Spizella passerina.—Nixie (the young), New England (Ber- 
gen); chipsney, twit-sparrow, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

120. Spizella pusilla—Bush-bird, bush-sparrow, Hickman, Ky. 
(Pindar). 

121. Junco hyemalis.—Rain-bird, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

122. Passerella iliaca.—Hedge sparrow, Newfoundland (Harvey); 
big sparrow, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

123. Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Owhee, chowee, chewing (Forest 
and Stream, 13, No. 20, Dec. 18, 1879, p. 907); ground or marsh 
robin, bullfinch, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

124. Pipilo maculatus oregonus.—Robin, Oyster Bay, Wash.; 
blackbird, Willapa Harbor, Wash. : 

125. Guiraca caerulea.—Wheat-bird, Hickman, Ky. (Pinlar). 

126. Passerina cyanea.—Summer bluebird, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). 

127. Passerina ciris——English robin, Gloucester, N. C. 


TANAGRIDAE. 
128. Piranga erythromelas.—Fire bird, pocket-bird, black-winged 
redbird, redbird, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 
129. Piranga rubra.—Rose tanager, beebird, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). 
HIRUNDINIDAE. 
130. Swallows in general.—Rain-birds, Va., Ky., and La. 
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131. Progne subis.—Big, black, house, or large martin, Hickman, 
Ky. (Pindar). 

132. Hirundo erythrogastra.—Forked-tailed swallow, Hickman, 
Ky. (Pindar). 

133. Riparia riparia.—Sand swallow or martin, bee-martin, Hick- 
man, Ky. (Pindar). 

BOMBYCILLIDAE. 

134. Bombycilla cedrorum.—Rice-bird, paroquet, Hickman, Ky. 
(Pindar); canker-bird, from its habit of feeding on canker worms, 
Taunton, Mass. (Baylies, Forest and Stream, 10, No. 17, May 30, 
1878, p. 319). 

LANTIDAE. 


135. Lanius ludovicianus.—French mocking bird, Southern States 
(Forest and Stream, 8, No. 4, March 1, 1877, pp. 49-50); moquer 
sauvage, Indian mockingbird, Marksville, La. 


MNIOTILTDAE. 
136. Warblers in general.—Blossom birds, Missouri (43rd Ann. 


Rep. State Hort. Soc., 1901, p. 332). 

137. Mniotilta varia.—Tree creeper, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 

138. Dendroica aestiva—yYellow hammer, Newfoundland (Har- 
vey). 

139. Dendroica coronata.—Seed-bird, Revels Id., Va. 

140. Geothlypis trichas.—Bush-bird, black-faced yellowbird, Hick- 
man, Ky. (Pindar). 

141. Setophaga ruticilla—Goldfinch, Newfoundland (Harvey). 


MINIDAE. 


142. Toxostoma rufum.—French mockingbird, Grant Co., Ind.; 
Hickman, Ky. (Pindar); rusty-mock, Wallops Id., Va. 

143. Toxostoma curvirostre palmeri.—Pretty-quick, Wickenburg, 
Ariz. (E. A. Goldman). 

TROGLODYTIDAE. 
144. Nannus hiemalis—Wood wren, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 
CERTHIIDAE. 

145. Certhia familiaris americana.—Winter creeper, Hickman, 

Ky. (Pindar). 
SITTIDAE. 

146. Sitta carolinensis.—Devil downhead, Ossining, N. Y. (A. K. 

Fisher); creeper, tree-creeper, sapsucker, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 


PARIDAE. 
147. Baeolophus bicolor—Tom-tit, Ossining, N. Y. (A. K. 
Fisher); Hickman, Ky. (Pindar); also tip-top at latter locality. 
148. Penthestes carolinensis—Black-capped titmouse, cricka- 
dock, crickadoo, tom-tit, Hickman, Ky. (Pindar). 
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SYLVIODAE. 
149. Regulus spp.—Wood wren, yellow-bird, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). F 
150. Regulus satrapa.—Kingbird, Matinicus Id., Me., 
151. Polioptila caerulea.—Moss-bird, Heckman, Ky. (Pindar). 


TURDIDAE. 
152. Hylocichla mustelina.—Song-thrush, Hickman, Ky. (Pin- 
dar). 
153. Planesticus migratorius propinquus—Summer robin, west- 
ern Washington and Oregon. 
154. Izxoreus naevius—wWinter robin, Alaska robin, western 
Washington and Oregon. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LOCAL BIRD NOMENCLATURE 


Besides the standard works on American ornithology, as 
those of Audubon, Wilson, Bendire, and Coues, a number of 
the well-known local lists pay marked attention to local names. 
Among these are the lists for Michigan (Barrows, Cook), 
Indiana (Butler), Bahama Islands (Cory), New York 
(Eaton), Ohio (Dawson, Jones), Washington (Dawson and 
Bowles), Long Island (Giraud), Cuba (Gundlach), Minnesota 
(Hatch), Maine (Knight), Chester County, S. C. (Loomis), 
Alaska (Nelson), Illinois (Ridgway), New Jersey (Stone), 
Essex County, Mass. (Townsend), Labrador (Townsend and 
Allen), Fresno County, Calif. (Tyler), Porto Rico (Wet- 
more), and Missouri (Widmann). 

When any of these are referred to in previous pages it is 
by the author’s name. In addition to the above, the following, 
either putting especial emphasis on local names or entirely de- 
voted to the subject, should be mentioned : 


Anon. 

Various kinds of beach birds. 

Forest and Stream, 7, No. 10, Oct. 12, 1876, p. 149. 

Long Island names; birds described but no scientific names given 
Anon. 

(Common names of Macrorhamphus griseus.) 

Forest and Stream, 12, No. 21, June 26, 1879, p. 409. 
Anon. 

Uniform nomenclature. 
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Forest and Stream, 14, No. 4, Feb. 26, 1880, pp. 65-66. 

Proposals of Michigan Sportsmen’s Association for names of 
various game birds and mammals. Several synonyms cited in 
some cases. 

Anon. 

In the ducking blind. 

Country Life in America, 5, No. 3, Jan. 1904, pp. 221-227, and 
253-255. 

Local names of a few species. 

B. 
Shore bird nomenclature. 

Forest and Stream 28, No. 5, Feb. 24, 1887, p. 84. 

Nantucket names for 6 species. 

Bergen, Fanny D. 

Animal and Plant Lore, collected from the oral tradition of Eng- 
lish speaking folk. 1899. 

Folk names of animals, Chapter V, pp. 61-64, include a few bird 
names. 

Brimley, H. H. 

Local names of waterfowl. 

Forest and Stream, 77, No. 12, Sept. 16, 1911, p. 453. 

For 8 species of North Carolina birds. 

(Browne, F. C.) 

List of gunners’ names for birds and wildfowl obtained in Ply- 
mouth Bay, Mass. 

Forest and Stream, 7, No. 14, Nov. 9, 1876, p. 212; Corrections 
No. 16, Nov. 23, 1876, p. 245. 

Names of about 40 species. 

Burns, F. L. 

A monograph of the flicker (Colaptes auratus). 

Wilson Bul. No. 31 (N. S. Vol. 7, No. 2), April, 1909. 

Vernacular names, pp. 4-12. 

A monograph of the broad-winged hawk (Buteo platypterus). 

Wilson Bull. 23, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1911, pp. 143-320. 

Vernacular names, pp. 169-170. 

One hundred and thirty-two vernacular names for the flicker. 

Wilson Bull. 28, No. 2, June, 1916, pp. 90-91. 

Nine names additional to his former list. 


Cahoon, J. C. 
Shore bird nomenclature. 
Forest and Stream, 27, No. 18, Nov. 25, 1886, p. 343. 
Discusses Murdoch’s article of same title and adds some names 
from Cape Cod. 
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Collins, J. W. 

Notes on the habits and methods of capture of various species of 
sea birds that occur on the fishing banks off the eastern coast 
of North America, and which are used as bait for catching 
codfish by New England fishermen. 

Rept. U. S. Fish. Commissioner—1882 (1884), pp. 311-335. 

Colburn, W. W. 

Names of a woodpecker. ; 

Forest and Stream, 28, No. 12, April 14, 1887, p. 248. 

Thirty-seven names for the flicker. 

Cooke, W. W. ‘ 

Bird nomenclature of the Chippewa Indians. 

Auk, 1, No. 3, July, 1884, pp. 242-250. 

Names of 78 species. 

Elliot, D. G. 
North American Shore Birds, 1895. 
The Wildfowl of North America, 1898. 
Fisher, A. K. 

A partial list of Moki Animal names. 

Am. Anthropologist, 9, No. 5, May, 1896, p. 174. 

For 4 birds and 13 mammals. 

Hallock, Chas. 

Bay Snipe shooting, 1—Nomenclature. 

Forest and Stream, 15, No. 1, August 5, 1880, p. 4. 

The Pappabotte. 

Forest and Stream, 15. In 9 parts, from Nov. 11, 1880, to Jan. 

The sportsman’s gazateer and general guide. 

Fifth Ed., 1880, 103-237. 

Our waterfowl. 

Forest and Stream, 15. In 9 parts, from No. 11, 1880, to Jan. 

13, 1881. 
Hapgood, Warren. 

Range and Rotary movements of Limicolae. 

Forest and Stream, 17, No. 12, Oct. 20, 1881, pp. 225-228. 

Numerous local names. 

Harvey, M. 

The birds of Newfoundland. 

Forest and Stream, 3, in 3 parts, from No. 4, Sept. 3, 1874, to 
No. 22, Jan. 7, 1875. 

Common names of a few species, some novel. 

Hoffman, W. J. 

Bird names of the Selish, Pah-Uta and Shoshoni Indians. 

Auk, 2, No. 1, Jan. 1885, pp. 7-10. 

Forty-nine species considered. 

Holberton, W. 
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Local names of bay-birds. 
Forest and Stream, 7, No. 5, Sept. 7, 1876, p. 68. 
New Jersey Coast names for 15 species. 
Ingersoll, Ernest. 
The domestic life of the brown thrasher. 
Forest and Stream, 8, No. 10, April 12, 1877, p. 145. 
Five common names. 
A vernacular synonymy. 
Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, 6, No. 3, July, 1881, pp. 183-185. 
Twenty-five names for the flicker. 
Birds’-nesting; a handbook of instruction in gathering and pre- 
serving the nests and eggs of birds for the purposes of study. 
Salem, 1882. 
Same list as above cited, pp. 68-71. 
The common names of American birds. 
Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, 8, No. 2, April, 1883, pp. 72-78. 
Names for numerous species in the groups from thrushes to 
titlarks inclusive. 
McAtee, W. L. 
Local names of waterfowl and other birds. 
Forest and Stream, 77, No. 5, July 29, 1911, pp. 172-174, and 
196-197. 
Mearns, E. A. 
Ornithological vocabulary of the Moki Indians. 
Am. Anthropologist, 9, No. 12, Dec. 1896, pp. 391-403. 
Morris, Robert T. 
Local nomenclature. 
Forest and Stream, 7, No. 18, Dec. 7, 1876, p. 276. 
Connecticut shore names for some 20 species. 
Murdoch, John. 
Shore bird nomenclature 
Forest and Stream, 27, No. 15, Nov. 4, 1886, p. 287; also No. 20, 
Dec. 9, 1886, p. 382. 
Names for 6 species. 
Nehrling, H. 
Our native birds of Song and Beauty. I, 1893, II, 1896. 
Includes German names which in most cases are merely trans- 
lations of one or more of the English names. 
Newcomb, R. L. (X. Y. Z.). 
Shore bird nomenclature. 
Forest and Stream, 27, No. 17, Nov. 18, 1886, p. 325. 
Discusses Murdoch’s contribution and gives some additional 
names. 
Roads, Katie M. 
Why birds are so named. 
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Wilson Bull., 24, No. 1, March, 1912, pp. 27-33 and No. 3, Sept. 
1912, pp. 130-142. 
Explanations of standard English (book) names. 
Scolopax (Gibbs, Morris). 
The American Bittern, Botaurus lentiginosus (Montag.). 
O. & O., 14, No. 8, Aug. 1889, pp. 120-121. 
Smith, Everett. 
The birds of Maine, with annotations of their comparative abun- 
dance, dates of migration, breeding habits, etc. 
Forest and Stream, in various numbers from Vol. 19, No. 22, Dec. 
28, 1882, p. 425, to Vol. 20, No. 12, April 19, 1883, p. 224. 
Various local names and notes thereon. 
Stearns, Winfrid A. 
Bird Life in Labrador. 
American Field 33 and 34, in 25 parts, from April 26 to October 
11, 1890. 
Todd, J. E. 
A many-named bird. 
Amer. Nat. 17, No. 4, April, 1883, pp. 431-432. 
Townsend, C. W. 
Captain Cartwright and his Labrador journal, 1911, pp. xxxiii. 
385. 
Explains Labrador vernacular names, most of which were in use 
in the 18th century. 
Trumbull, Gurdon. 
Names and Portraits of Birds which interest gunners. 
New York, 1888, pp. viii, plus 221. 
A model catalog of vernacular names. 
“ Wanderer.” 
(A few hints to sportsmen.) 
Forest and Stream, 1, No. 26, Feb. 5, 1875, p. 411. 
Notes on common names of birds. 


INDEX. 

Alaska robin, 154. Belcher, Water, 49. 
Apple bird, 101. Bernaise, 47. 

Betty martin, 104a. 
Bald brant, 44. Big martin, 131. 
Bald Hill parrot, 108a. Big sapsucker, 98. 
Barrel-maker, 49. Big sparrow, 122. 
Bastard yellow-legs, 65. Big striker, 19, 20, 21. 
Bay coot, 41. Bird, Apple, 101. 
Bay gull, 13. Bird, Beach, 75, 76. 
Beach-bird, 75, 76. Bird, Bee, 129. 
Bec-a-lance, 28. Bird, Black, 124. 
Beebird, 129. Bird, Black-faced yellow, 140. 
Bee martin, 133. Bird, Bridge, 105. 
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Bird, Bush, 120, 140. 
Bird, Camp, 107. 

Bird, Canker, 134. 
Bird, Chaparral, 95. 
Bird, Elk, 107. 

Bird, Fire, 112, 128. 
Bird, Fog, 9. 

Bird, Herring, 60, 61. 
Bird, Ice, 11 

Bird, Jerk, ,72. 

Bird, King, 40, 150. 
Bird, King-crab, 78. 
Bird, Lazy, 111. 

Bird, Lizard, 95. 

Bird, Marlin-spike, 12a. 
Bird, Meat, 108. 

Bird, Medicine, 95. 
Bird, Moss, 105, 151. 
Bird, Mourning, 76. 
Bird, of Paradise, 104. 
Bird, Oil, 25a. 

Bird, Perk, 72. 

Bird, Phantom, 96. 
Bird, Pocket, 128. 
Bird, Preacher, 105. 
Bird, Rain, 121. 

Bird, Rice, 134. 

Bird, Sand, 72. 

Bird, Seed, 139. 

Bird, Shell, 30. 

Bird, Spider, 105. 
Bird, Spirit, 96. 

Bird, Spruce, 115. 
Bird, Steel-yard, 72. 
Bird, Summer Blue, 126. 
Bird, Tallow 107. 

Bird, Tick, 105. 

Bird, War, 95. 

Bird, Whale, 61. 

Bird, Wheat, 125. 

Bird, Winter chip, 118. 
Bird, Yellow, 149. 
Birds, Blossom, 136. 
Birds, Little, 67. 
Birds, Rain, 130. 
Birds, Winter, 68. 
Blackbird, 124. 
Blackbird, Greenhead, 114. 
Blackbird, Skunk, 110. 
Black-capped titmouse, 148. 
Black duck, 32. 

Black duck, nigger, .33. 
Black-faced yellow bird, 140. 
Black-jack, 33. 

Black marten, 131. 


Black skimmer, 24. . 
Black striker, 23. 
Black-winged redbird, 128. 
Blossom birds, 136. 
Bluebill, Cottontail, 35. 
Bluebird, Summer, 126. 
Blue crane, 50. 

Blue crow, 109. 

Blue hawk, 88. 

Bobtail, 2. 

Bog-bull, 49. 

Bog-bumper, 49. 

Bog-hen, 49. 

Bog-trotter, 49. 

Bogue Sound, lawyer, 29. 
Booby, Sleeping, 43. 
Bos’n, 26. 

Boys, Unp-the-country, 89. 
Brant, 46, 47. 

Brant, Bald, 44. 

Bridge bird, 105. 

Bull, Bog, 49. 

Bullfinch, 123. 

Bull peep, 69. 
Bumble-bee, 67. 
Bumble-bee peep, 67. 
Bur-oak grouse, 82. 
Bush-bird, 120, 140. 
Bush sparrow, 120. 
Butor, 54. 

Butter-bump, 49. 
Buzzard, South Carolina, 84. 
Buzzard, Water, 29. 


California hen, 95. 
California peacock, 95. 
Camp-bird, 107. 
Camp-robber, 107. 
Canker-bird, 134. 
Canvasback, 39. 
Cara-crow, 83. 
Caulker, 49. 
Chachalaca, 95. 
Chaparral, 95. 
Chaparral bird, cock or fowl, 95. 
Chewing, 123. 
Chicaric, 78. 
Chicken-bill, 59. 
Chicken duck, 59., 
Chicken, Mother Carey’s, ‘59. 
Chickens,- Sea, 72. 
Chimney sweeper, 103. 
China geese, 47. 
Chip-bird, Winter, 118. 
Chipsney, 119.. 
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Chow-chow, 96. 
Chowee, 123. 

Churca, churea, 95. 
Church martin, 109a. 
Citron, 49a. 

Clayton, 69. 

Cock, Chaparral, 95. 
Cock, Prairie, 95. 
Codfish gull, 17. 

Coot, Bay, 41. 

Coot, River, 42. 

Coot, Sea, 39. 

Coram duck, 108a. 
Corker, 49. 

Corporal, 95. 
Correcamino, 95. 
Correo del camino, 95. 
Correo del paisano, 95. 
Cottontail, bluebill, 35. 
Cow-cow, 53. 

Crane, Blue, 50. 
Crane, Fish, 50. 
Crane, Gopher, 50. 
Crane, White, 51, 55. 
Cranky, 50. 

Creeper, Winter, 145. 


Creeper, Tree, 137, 146. 


Creepr, Winter, 145. 
Chickadock, 148. 
Crickadock, 148. 
Crow, Blue, 109. 
Crow, Cara, 83. 
Crow, Sea, 79. 
Cuckoo, Ground, 95. 
Culotte, 3. 

Curlew, Marlin, 70. 
Curlew, Turkey, 73. 
Cutwater, 24. 


Daniel Gull, 14. 
Devil downhead, 146. 
Devil, Red-eyed, 2. 
Dipper duck, 37. 
Dish-washer, 104a. 
Diver, 31. 

Diver, Silver, 1. 
Dotterel, 74. 

Double rail, 56. 
Dowits, 64. 

Drake, 39. 

Drake, Mongrel, 40. 
Drum, Mire, 49. 
Duck, 39. 

Duck, Chicken, 59. 
Duck, Coram, 108a. 


Duck, Dipper, 37. 
Duck, Fiddler, 36. 
Duck, Ice, 41. 
Duck, Jew,, 7. 
Duck, Mammy, 38. 
Duck, Pie, 36. 
Dunk-a-doo, 49. 


El caporal, 95. 
Elk bird, 107. 
English robin, 112, 127. 


Farmer gull, 14. 

Fiddler duck, 36. 

Field owl, 94. 

Finch, Gold, 141. 

Fire-bird, 112, 128. 

Fish Crane, 50. 

Flamingo, 48. 

Flood gull, 24. 

Flying fox, 49. 

Fog-bird, 9. 

Forked-tailed hawk, 85. 
Forked-tailed swallow, 132. 
Fowl, Chaparral, 95. 

Fox, Flying, 49. 

French mockingbird, 135, 142. 
Frost, snipe, 65. 


Gannet striker, 20. 
Gannet, Winter, 27. 
Garde-soleil, 49. 

Geese, China, 47. 

Geese, Jersey. 60, 61. 
Golden oriole, 112. 
Golden robin, 112. 
Goldfinch, 141. 

Goose, Nigger, 29. 
Goose, Yellow-legged, 45. 
Gopher crane, 50. 

Gourd head, 55. 
Grand-jo, 50. 

Grayback loon, 5. 
Graybacks, 72. 

Gray gull, 15. 

Great black woodpecker, 100. 
Green-head blackbird, 114. 
Grepe, 90. 

Ground: cuckoo, 95. 
Ground robin, 123. 
Grouse,, Bur-oak, 82. 


Guinea or Guinea hen, Water, 59 


Gull, Bay, 13. 
Gull-chasers, 12a. 
Gull, Codfish, 17. 
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Gull, Daniel, 14 

Gull, Farmer, 14. 

Gull, Flood, 24. 

Gull, Gray, 15. 

Gull, Mackerel, 18, 21. 
Gull, Medric, 21. 

Gull, Petney, 21. 

Gull, Pigeon, 23. 

Gull, Saddle-backed, 14. 
Gull, Square-tail, 13, 17. 
Gull, Squeezy, 16. 

Gull, White, 15. 

Gull, Winter, 13, 14, 15. 


Hag, 25b. 

Hagdon, 25b. 
Hagdon, Black, 25c. 
Haglet, 25c. 

' Hammer, Yellow, 138. 
Hang-nest, 112. 
Hawk, Blue, 88. 


Hawk, Forked-tailed, 85 . 


Hawk, Meadow, 86. 
Hawk, Mouse, 93. 
Hawk, White, 91. 
Hay plover, 65a. 
Hedge sparrow, 122. 
Heigh-ho, 102. 

Hen, Bog, 49. 

Hen, California, 95. 
Hen, Indian, 49, 100. 
Hen, Night, 49. 
Hen, Sea, \12. 

Hen, Wear, 2. 
Herring bird, 60, 61. 
Hoitalot, 95. 
Honkers, Little, 49. 
House martin, 131. 
Huace, 54. 


Ice-bird, 11. 

Ice duck, 41. 

Indian hen, 49, 100. 
Indian mockingbird, 135. 
Indian pullet, 49. 


Jack, 30. 
Jay-eye-see, 38. 
Jay, Silken, 106. 
Jay, Sleepy, 43. 
Jerk-bird, 72. 
Jersey geese, 60, 61. 
Jew duck, -7. 

Jim, 50. 

Jo, 50. 


Jo, Grand, 50. 
Jo, Poor, 52. 


King-bird, 40, 150. 
King-crab bird, 78. 
Knock-molly, 38. 
Kreelies, 109a. 


Large martin, 131. 
Lawyer, Bogue Sound, 29. 
Lazy-bird, 111. 

Little birds, 67. 

Little gray owl, 94. 
Little honkers, 47. 
Little sapsucker, 99. 
Little striker, 22. 
Lizard bird, 95. 
Long-tailed pheasant, 95. 
Loo, 4. 

Look-up, 49. 

Loon, Grayback, 5. 
Loon, Peggin’-awl, 6. 
Loon, Pond, 4. 

Loon, Quaker, 6. 

Loon, Sheep, 4. 

Loon, Sheldrake, 2. 
Loon, Silver, 1. 


Mackerel gulls, 18. 
Maggot-eater, 72, 78. 
Mammy duck, 38., 
Mammy, Old, 38. 
Marbleheader, 25a. 
Marlin curlew, 70. 
Marlin-spike bird, 12a. 
Marsh quail, 113. 
Marsh robin, 123. 
Martin, Bee, 133. 
Martin, Betty, 104a. 
Martin, Big, 131. 
Martin, Black, 131. 
Martin, Church, 109a. 
Martin, House, 131. 
Martin, Large, 131. 
Martin, Sand, 133. 
Martin, pecheur, 97. 
Meadow hawk, 86. 
Meadow starling, 113. 
Meadow-wink, 110. 
Meat bird, 108. 
Medicine bird, 95. 
Medric or medric gull, 21. 
Mexican peafowl, 95. 
Mire-drum, 49. 

Mock, Rusty, 142. 


Mockingbird, Indian, 135. 
Molly, Knock, 38. 
Mongrel drake, 40. 
Moquer savage, 135. 
Moss bird, 105, 151. 
Mother Carey’s chickens, 59. 
Mottled owl, 94. 
Mountain, partridge, 81. 
Mourning bird, 76. 
Mouse hawk, 93. 
Mud-suckers, 67. 


Nasary, 71. 

Nigger black duck, 33. 
Nigger goose, 29. 
Nightflit, 63. 
Night-hen, 49. 

Nixie, 119. 

Noddy, 25a. 


O-i, 38. 

Oil-bird, 25a. 

Old mammy, 38. | 
Old sailors’ souls, 25. 
Oriole, Golden, 112. 
Outarde, 46. 

Owhee, 123. 

Owl, Field, 94. 

Owl, Little gray, 94. 
Owl, Mottled, 94. 
Owl, Rat, 94. 

Owl, Red, 94. 
Ox-eye, 67. 

Ox-eye, Winter, 68. 


Paddle, Red, 33. 

Paisano, 95. 

Pajaro, 95. 

Pale ringneck, 76. 

Paradise, Bird of, 104. 

Parakeet, 6. 

Paroquet, 134. 

Parrot, Bald Hill, 108a. 

Parrot-bill, 7. 

Partridge, Mountain, 81. 

Peacock, California, 95. 

Peafowl, Mexican, 95. 

Pecheur, Martin, 97. 

Peckies, 67. 

Peep, Bull, 69. 

Peep, Bumble-bee, 67. 

Peep, Teeter, 72. 

Peggin’-awl, or peggin’-awl 
loon; 6. 


Mockingbird, French, 135, 142. 
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Pegmonk, 6. 
Perk-bird, 72. 

Petney gull, 21. 
Phantom bird, 96. 
Pheasant, Long-tailed, 95. 
Pie duck, 36. 

Pigeon gull, 23. 
Piglin, 51. 

Pine knot, 11. 

Pintail, 43. 

Pinquin or pinquint, 2. 
Pingwing, ,10. 

Pinyole, 13. 

Plongeon, 31.. 

Plover; Hay, 65a. 
Plum-pudden, 49. 
Plunkett, 49. 

Pocket bird, 128. 
Poke, ‘49. 

Polridge, 35. 

Pond loon, 4. 

Poor jo, 52. 
Post-driver, 49. | 
Poule de marais, 100. 
Prairie cock, 95. 
Preacher bird, 105. 
Pretty-quick, 143. 
Privateer, 87, 92. 
Pullet, Indian, 49. 
Pump, Thunder, 49. 
Pumper or Thunder-pumper, 49. 


Quail, Marsh, 113. 
Quaker loon, 6. 
Quawker, 54. 

Quawker, Wood-pile, 80. 
Quock, 49. 


Racer, 95. 

Rail, Double, 57. 
Rail, Single, 56. 
Rain-bird, 121. 
Rain birds, 130. 
Rale, 58. 
Rat owl, 94. 

Rattle snake killer, 95. 

Redbird, 128. 
Redbird, Blackwinged, 128. | 
Red-eyed devil, 2. | 
Red owl, 94. 
Red paddle, 33. 
Rice bird, 134., 
Ring-neck, 77. | 
Ring-neck, Pale, 76. 

River coot, 
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Road-runner, 95. 
Robin, 124. 
Robin, Alaska, 154. 


Robin, English, 112, 127. 


Robin, Golden, 112. 
Robin, Ground, 123. 
Robin, Marsh, 123. 
Robin, Summer, 153. 
Robin, Winter, 154. 
Rose tanager, 129. 
Runner, Road, 95. 
Runner, Stone, 76. 
Rusty-mock, 142. 


Saddle-backed gull, 14. 
Salt-water teal, 37. 
Sand-bird, 72. 

Sand martin, 133. 


Sandpiper, Yellow-shanked, 71. 


Sand swallow, 133. 
Sapsucker, 146. 
Sapsucker, Big, 98. 
Sapsucker, Little, 99. 
Scissor-bill, 24. 
Scouck or scout, 53. 
Seovy, 42. 

Sea chickens, 72. 
Sea coot, 39. 

Sea crow, 79. 

Sea hen, 12. 

Sea bird, 139. 
Seedeater, 116. 
Shearwater, 24. 
Sheep loon, 4. 
Sheldrake loon, 2. 
Shell-bird, 30. 
Shite-poke, 2, 49. 
Shovel-mouth, 34. 
Sibitron, 49. 
Sickle-bill, 62. 
Silken jay, 106. 
Silver diver, 1. 
Silver loon, 1. 
Single rail, 57. 
Sinker, 2, 143. 
Skimmer, Black, 24. 
Skinner, 69. 

Skunk blackbird, 110. 
Sleeping booby, 43. 
Sleepy jay, 43. 
Smutty-breast, 68. 
Snake-killer, 95. 
Snipe, Frost, 65. 
Snipe, Strand, 69. 
Snipe, Surf, 69. 


Snipe, Yellow, 62. 

Song thrush, 152. 

Souls, Old-sailors’, 25. 
South Carolina buzzard, 84. 
Sparrow, Big, 122. 

Sparrow, Bush, 120. 
Sparrow, Hedge, 122. . 
Sparrow, Stripe-headed, 117. 
Sparrow, Twit, 119: 

Spider bird, 105. 

Spruce bird, 115. 
Square-tail gull, 13, 17. 
Squeezy gull, 16. 
Stake-driver, 49. 

Star, 109a. 

Starling, Meadow, 113. 
Steel-yard ‘bird, 72. 
Stinker, 25a. 

Stone runner, 76. 

Strand snipe, 69. 

Striker, 21. 

Striker, Big, 19, 20, 21. 
Striker, Black 23. 

Striker, Gannet, 20. 
Striker, Little, 22. 
Stripe-yard bird, 72. 
Stripe-headed sparrow, 126. 
Summer robin, 153. 
Sun-gazer, 49. 

Surf snipe, 69. 

Swallow, Forked-tail, 132. 
Swallow, Sand, 133. 
Sweeper, Chimney, 103. 


Tad, 3. 

Tallow bird, 107. 

Tanager, Rose, 129. 

Teal, Salt-water, 37. 

Teeter, or teeter-peep, 72. 

Thrush, Song, 152. 

Thunder-pump, thunder-pumper, 
49. 

Tick bird, 105. 

Tilter, 62. 

Tip-top, 147. 

Tit, Tom, 147, 148. 

Titmouse, Black-capped, 148. 

Tom-tit, 147, 148. 

Tree creeper, 137, 146. 

Trotter, Bog, 49. 

Turkey curlew, 73. 

Tweet, 116. 

Twillieq, 71. 

Twit-sparrow, 119. 
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Up-the-country boys, 89. 
Vison-la, 49. 


War bird, 95. 
Warloon, 4. 
Water-belcher, 49. 
Water buzzard, 29. 
Water guinea or water guinea- 
hen, 59. 
Wear hen, 2. 
Weaser, 30a. 
Whale-bird, 61. 
Wheatbird, 125. 
Wheeler, Yellow, 102. 
Whicker, Yellow, 102. 
Whip-tail, 12b. 
White crane, 51, 55. 
White gull, 15. 
White hawk, 91. 
White-tailed stib, 66. 
Whittaker, 102. 
Wick-up, 102. 
Winter birds, 68. 
Winter chip-bird, 118. 


Winter creeper, 145. 
Winter gannet, 27. 
Winter gros-bec, , 54. 
Winter gull, 14, 15. 
Winter ox-eye, 68. 
Winter robin, 154. 
Wood-knocker, 98. 
Woodpecker, Great black, 100. 
Wood-pile quawker, 80. 
Wood wren, 144, 149. 
Woozer, 30a. 

Wop, 49, 54. 

Wren, Wood, 144, 149. 


Yellow-bird, 149. 

Yellow hammer, 138. 
Yellow-legged goose, 45. 
Yellow-legs, 45. 

Yellow-legs, Bastard, 65. 
Yellow-shanked sandpiper, 71. 
Yellow snipe, 62. 

Yellow wheeler, 102. 

Yellow whicker, 102. 


Zin-zin, 31. 


MORE RECORDS FROM THE “SHORES” 
COLLECTION. 


BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


1. Gallinago delicata. 

Sage and Bishop give this species as “very rare in summer or 
winter,” while it is common in spring and fall. To their records 
of this species for the summer months must now be added another 
one, a 4, taken July 9, 1875, at Suffield, Connecticut, by Dr. Shores 
(now No. 1356, coll. W. F. H.), 

2. Helodromas solitarius. 

To the three unusual records for this species in Connecticut, 
given by Sage and Bishop, Birds of Connecticut, page 61, a fourth 
one must now be added, a ¢, taken July 12, 1875, at Suffield, Con- 
necticut, by Dr. Shores (now No. 1355, coll. W. F. H.). Dr. Shores’ 
earliest record for this species is May 17, 1874, a ¢ taken, and his 
latest record is August 20, 1875, a ¢ taken. 


3. Oxyechus vociferus. 

Quite a number of records must be added to those given by Sage 
and Bishop in Birds of Connecticut, pages 65 and 66. Besides the 
one mentioned in March, 1917, issue of Wilson Bulletin, there are 


. 
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the following: May 26, 1874, a ¢ taken; July 12, 1875, one seen; 
April 12, 1875, a flock seen, which was very wild, so that in spite 
of a long and tedious chase he could not procure any; September 
1, 1877, a 2 shot. All at Suffield, Conn. 


4. Accipiter veloz. 

An additional winter record is December 1, 1874, a 9, taken at 
Suffield, Conn. 

5. Empidonagr flaviventris. 

A 9 taken June 24, 1874, at Suffield, Conn. This record was in- 
advertently omitted in the report as given in the March, 1917, Wil- 
son Bulletin, and it is earlier than any that Sage and Bishop give 
(Birds of Conn., p. 103). 

6. Euphagus carolinus. 

On May 11, 1874, Dr. Shores took one ¢ and two 99 at Suffield, 
Conn. This is a late spring record for Connecticut, where this 
species is not common in spring, though common in the fall. 

7. Zonotrichia leucophrys. 

An additional record is May 23, 1875, a 9 taken at Suffield. 
8. Melospiza georgiana. 

The very few winter records given by Sage and Bishop for this 
species show that it is a rare winter resident throughout the re- 
gion. Dr. Shores took a specimen, a 9, at Cranston, R. I., on De- 
cember 3, 1874. 


9. Dendroica vigorsi. 

I have been requested to publish the Shores records for this 
species in full, so here they are: June 5, 1874, a 9 taken; May 
28, 1875, a gf taken; May 3, 1877, two 99 taken (now Nos. 1530 and 
1599, coll. W. F. H.); June 26, 1879, a pair taken. These are all 
from Suffield, Conn. June 22, 1880, two gd, one ? taken at the 
Southwick Ponds, Mass. 


10. Wilsonia canadensis. 

I have also been asked to give the Shores records for this spe- 
cies: June 5, 1874, a 9 taken; June 6, 1874, a 9 taken; May 23, 
1875, a ¢ taken (now No. 1491, coll. W. F. H.); May 27, 1876, a ¢ 
taken; May 22, 1878, a ¢ taken; May 29, 1878, a ¢ taken; August 
30, 1879, a 9 taken (now No. 1492, coll. W. F. H.); September 1, 
1879, a 9 taken; September 2, 1879, a 2? juvenal taken (now No. 1493, 
coll. W. F. H.); September 6, 1879, two d¢ taken. All at Suffield, 
Conn. 
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A CRITICISM OF TWO RECENT LISTS OF 
IOWA BIRDS.* 


BY IRA N. GABRIELSON. 


An interest in Iowa ornithology leads me to call attention 
to several questionable records concerning Iowa birds which 
have appeared in two recent articles in the Wilson Bulletin. 
As both of these lists deal with the same general locality in 
North Central Iowa, they are treated together. 

In the first and more pretentious paper, by Carrol Lane 
Fenton, two additions to the Iowa State list, as compiled by 
Anderson,” and records of other rare species are found, based 
on what seems to be. insufficient evidence. The more im- 
portant of these will be discussed in order under the separate 
species involved. 

It is of course unsafe to assert dogmatically that an organ- 
ism endowed with such remarkable locomotive powers as a 
bird possesses cannot occur at a given place at almost any 
time. There is, however, a generally accepted principal among 
working ornithologists that such abnormal occurrences should 
only be considered authentic when the actual specimens are 
secured. This is especially true where the observer is unfa- 
miliar with species or when the bird is of a species difficult 
to distinguish from nearly related forms. This point has 
been discussed so many times that it is unnecessary to elab- 
orate it further. The following records in Mr. Fenton’s 
paper seem open to question: 


1. Colymbus holboelli.—Holboell’s Grebe. 
Anderson (op. cit., p. 148) says, “Appears to be very rare in 


Iowa,” and he does not list a single Iowa specimen. In view of . 


this lack of authentic records for the State, sight identifications 
are not acceptable. The May 26 record is particularly questionable 


*Fenton, Carrol Lane. Preliminary List of the Birds of Floyd 
County, Iowa (Wilson Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, p. 130-138, Septem- 
ber, 1916). 

Tuttle, F. May. May Bird Census (Wilson Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 203-205, December, 1916). 

? Anderson, R. M. The Birds of Iowa (Proc. Davenport Academy 
of Science, Vol. XI). 
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as this is a remarkably late date for the species outside of its 
breeding range. 


2. Oidemia deglandi.—White-winged Scoter. 

This bird appears in Iowa only as a straggling migrant and 
acceptable records of its occurrence in the State should be based 
on actual specimens. 


3. Branta bernicla glaucogastra.—Brant. 

Anderson (op. cit., p. 189) does not list an existing specimen for 
the State and only one of the “records” reported related to speci- 
mens actually handled. Kumlien and Hollister’ were able to find 
only one authentic record for Wisconsin. There is one definite 
record for Nebraska* and two for Michigan.* These are the only 
records based on actual specimens that I am able to find in the 
State lists for the surrounding region. Upon investigation, all of 
the other rather numerous reports of the occurrence of the brant 
have been found to refer to other species. Those most commonly 
recorded as brant are the dark immature birds of the Snow and 
Blue Geese. These are often called Brant in the Middle West and 
the records in the paper under discussion probably are referable 
to one of these forms. Whatever these birds may have been, the 
evidence presented by Mr. Fenton seems insufficient as a basis for 
recording the occurrence of the Brant in Iowa. 


4. Branta nigricans.—Black Brant. 

So far as I am aware, there is not a single authentic record of 
the species in the Mississippi Valley. It is not mentioned (even 
in the hypothetical list) in any of the State lists for that region 
except in Hatch’s “Birds of Minnesota” and he gives no dates or 
specimens. In any case this species and B. c. glaucogastra resem- 
ble each other very closely and could not be distinguished in the 
field except by one intimately acquainted with both forms. This 
record, if valid, would add a species to the Iowa list, but it cannot 
be accepted in the absence of specimens identified by a competent 
ornithologist. 


5. Grus canadensis.—Little Brown Crane. 

This species is a migrant through the Western United States, 
and, so far as is known, appears only as a straggler in Iowa. It 
closely resembles the more common Sandhill Crane in everything 
but size, and hence field identifications are not sufficient evidence 
on which to base an addition to the few records for the State. 

6. JIonornis martinicus—Purple Gallinule. 

*Kumlien, L., and Hollister, N., The Birds of Wisconsin. Bul. 
Wis Nat. Hist. Soc. 1903, p. 32. 

‘Bruner, Wolcott, and Swenk. A preliminary Review of the 
Birds of Nebraska, p. 30. 

* Barrows, W. B. Michigan Bird Life, p. 120. 
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According to Anderson (op. cit, p. 208) this species is a very 
rare straggler in Iowa and he does not record a single existing 
specimen. Unless the bird taken by Mr. Waller is still extant to 
confirm this record it should be excluded from the list. The other 
bird recorded on sight identification was probably a Florida Gal- 
linule. 

7. Himantopus mexicanus.—Black-necked Stilt. 

This species is a rare straggler into the Northern States and 
should not be included in Iowa lists on the basis of indefinite state- 
ments. Anderson records two specimens for the State. 

8. Tryngites subruficollis—Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 

A rare migrant in Iowa, of which only a few specimens have 
been taken. It would be well to have the supposed specimen of 
the Buff-breasted Sandpiper examined by some working ornithol- 
ogist before accepting it as an additional record for the State. 

9. Falco mexicanus.—Prairie Falcon. 

Prof. B. H. Bailey, of Coe College, made a special trip to Floyd 
County to examine the supposed specimen of the Prairie Falcon, 
and writes me that he found it to be an immature Broad-winged 
Hawk (Buteo platypterus). 

10. Cryptoglaur funerea richardsoni.—Richardson’s Owl. 

This species was placed in the hypothetical list by Anderson, as 
no actual specimens had been taken in the State. On the face of 
the statements in the present paper this owl would be added to the 
State list. Dr. Bailey examined the specimen and found it to be a 
Screech Owl (Otus asio) in the gray phase. 


The second paper, by F. May Tuttle, contains identifications 
that it is practically impossible to make in the field. 

For example, the Northern Hairy Woodpecker is positively 
identified on field observation. The status in Northern lowa 
of the two subspecies of this woodpecker is still unsettled. 
ln any event the field identification of subspecies, based on 
average differences in size and coloration, should not be at- 
tempted. 

This last remark applies equally as well to the records of 
the Yellow-bellied, Traill’s, and Alder Flycatchers. The 
status of the last two in Iowa is still in dispute, but all of 
my Iowa specimens have been identified by H. C. Oberholser 
as E. t. alnorum. However this question of subspecific range 
may be settled, the fact remains that field identifications of 
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these two small flycatchers are not reliable. Personally I 
know of no working ornithologist who attempts to distinguish 
between Traill’s and Alder Flycatchers in the field. 

Similar remarks may be said to apply to the attempt of the 
average observer to distinguish between Philadelphia and 
Warbling Vireos in life under normal field conditions. 

Another record which needs confirmation is that of the 
Bohemian Waxwings on so late a date as May 22. The 
birds were in all probability Cedar Waxwings. 
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FIELD NOTES 


HISTORY OF A KILLDEER’S NEST. 


The following notes from my notebook are about a killdeer’s 
nest, which I found in our thirty-acre corn field about one mile 
northeast of the town of Wall Lake, Iowa: 

June 8, 1911.—I found a killdeer’s nest while cultivating corn. 
The nest was merely a slight depression hollowed out in the ground 
beside an old corn husk and a piece of stalk and contained two 
eggs. The mother bird tried to draw me away by uttering all 
sorts of cries, squatting, fluttering her wings and occasionally 
spreading her tail very wide in a fan shape. A part of the time 
two male killdeers were around, but they did not come close. I 
moved the eggs about twelve feet while I plowed the corn row they 
were in, then I moved them back again. 

The nearest running water to the nest is about one-half mile 
away, a small creek, while the nearest marshy places, such as kill- 
deers usually feed in, are over a mile away. The nearest blue- 
grass pasture is about one-fourth mile away. 

June 9th.—Found the killdeer absent from her nest at 7:40 a. m., 
and three eggs in it. The killdeer soon returned and sat on the 
nest most of the forenoon. 

June 11th.—The killdeer’s nest contained four eggs at 6:42 a. m. 
At 8:30 p. m. the nest contained only three eggs. The wind blew 
very hard from the northwest all day, but I do not think the egz 
blew away. 

June 14th.—I found the missing egg about five rods southwest 
of the nest. As the wind blew from the northwest on the 11th it 
could not have blown there. The shell was pierced and empty, 
with yolk stains around the opening. It appears that some small 
animal carried off the egg and sucked it, although I could not de- 
termine what, or why it did not return for the other eggs. 

June 18th.—My sister and I went out to the nest after dinner. 
The killdeer left the nest without making an outcry while we were 
yet about five rods away and did not return until we had gone 
quite a distance from the nest, when it flew around us with out- 
cries and led us further from the nest. It then flew away, but did 
not return to the nest while we were in sight. 

June 24th.—I saw six old killdeers all in a bunch in the hay- 
field this evening, which were calling and aeting as though there 
were young killdeer there. (The hayfield is located north of the 
cornfield and about one-fourth mile away.) 

June 25th.—I went out to the killdeer’s nest this morning. The 
three eggs are still there and have not hatched. The killdeer has 
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collected quite a quantity of small weathered pieces of cornstalks 
and scattered them in and around the nest. 

June 28th.—The killdeer’s eggs have not hatched yet. 

July 2d.—I went out to the killdeer’s nest this morning about 8 
o’clock. The three eggs were just pipped; that is, the shell cracked 
out, not broken through. At 3 p. m. the eggs were still in the 
same condition. Both old birds were there and somewhat solic- 
itous, although they did not come very near. I went out to the 
nest again at 6:30 p. m. I could hear one chick peep inside the 
shell several times, otherwise conditions were unchanged. 

July 3d.—The killdeer’s eggs were pipped through the shell and 
membrane this morning. At noon they were not yet hatched and 
were in the same condition at night. The old killdeers were in 
the vicinity of the nest morning and evening, but not at noon. 

July 4th—The eggs were not hatched early this morning. I 
could hear one chick peeping very loudly. 

July 5th—tThe killdeer’s eggs were not hatched at 6 a. m. and 
I could hear the chicks peeping. As the weather had been very 
dry and very hot the past week I concluded that the eggs needed 
moisture and poured the stale water from my water jug over them. 
The female killdeer was a little alarmed at this. At 1 p. m. I 
again visited the nest and found the eggs hatched. The young 
birds were squatted flat on the ground in the nest, two of the three 
not yet dry, and they were puffing from the heat. The tempera- 
ture was 102° F in the shade, and they were exposed to the full 
glare of the sun upon the dark earth. The old birds were both 
there, but made only a slight outcry. About 2:30 p. m. a shower 
of rain fell, which would have supplied the moisture had I not 
done so. Some friends and I again went out to the nest at 8 p. m., 
but although the old birds circled about, the young killdeers were 
gone. 

July 9th.—I saw the two old killdeers and two chicks in the 
bluegrass pasture about one-fourth mile from where they were 
hatched. I followed one chick slowly for about five rods, when I 
was able to capture it. It called repeatedly just before I caught 
it and was apparently tired out. After replacing it on the ground 
I could not persuade it to move, so I left it. 

My father saw the chicks in the same locality about two days 
later, so I hope they survived. 

According to these notes the incubation period would be either 
twenty-one or twenty-two days, depending on when the incubation 
commenced, had the eggs hatched the day they were pipped. As 
conditions were, the period of incubation was ‘either twenty-four 
or twenty-five days, which shows how hardy the killdeer chicks 


were. 
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I did not put it down in my notes, but I also moved the eggs the 
second time I cultivated the corn. 


J. A. SPURRELL, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 


NOTES FROM LAKE COUNTY, OHIO. 


Iceland Gull—On December 3, 1916, a White-winged Gull was fly- 
ing about the piers and breakwaters at Fairport Harbor, and was 
under my observation for some time. The bird was an immature 
and very dark in coloration, except for the end third (primaries) 
of the wings, which were pure white. The general color was as 
dark as the darkest immature Herring Gull one ever sees, and 
this brought out the white tips of the wings in striking contrast. 
Even when the bird flew far out over the lake, where the glass 
was necessary to distinguish it at all, these pure white wing tips 
were very evident. I called it Iceland rather than Glaucous be- 
cause, from among the immature Herring Gulls about for compar- 
ison, it did not show appreciably larger. The bird winged back 
and forth and settled upon the water at times, but made no vocal 
outcry whatever. 

Purple Sandpiper—The bird mentioned in the December issue 
of the Bulletin stayed about the stone breakwater for some time 
and was last seen on November 12. On this date it showed a tame- 
ness worthy of record. A friend and I walked up to within fifteen 
feet of the bird and then sat down to observe it at our ease. It 
watched us also for a while and then deliberately tucked its bill 
under its wing and took a snooze. Nor did it withdraw its bill 
when we arose and left. Later in the day I went out on the stones 
again alone and was keeping an eye in the air for ducks, when I 
became aware that something was trying not to get stepped on. 
I looked down and there was the Sandpiper again at my feet 
calmly walking away. The bird was injured in no way, for it took 
long flights across to the other breakwater and was a splendid fat 
specimen. Before I could get down again with a camera a severe 
winter storm had occurred and I saw him no more. 


E. A. 
Painesville, Ohio. 


THE MAY MIGRATIONS, 1917, AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 


If one needed concerte evidence that the weather does have a 
profound influence upon the movements of the birds during their 
periods of migration, he has it. 

March was not unusual, and while the records show a somewhat 
erratic migratory movement for that month—in the unusually early 
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arrival of some few species and an unusually late appearance for 
others—there was no reason for predicting what has happened in 
May. April was also nearly normal up to the last week. But be- 
ginning with the last week of April and continuing until almost 
the closing days of May there was almost continual cold weather, 
with frosts or near-frosts, and no period of warm weather of suf- 
ficient duration or of wide enough extent to permit the smaller 
birds to move in safety. 

How widespread this condition was over the interior of the coun- 
try remains to be learned. It extended at least into central Iowa. 

The most distressing thing about the period of cold was the great 
destruction of Purple Martins and swallows during the first two 
weeks of May, and the death by starvation of large numbers of the 
other small insectivorous birds during the last two weeks. Prac- 
tically all of the first wave of martins died of starvation in and 
about their nesting houses, here in Oberlin, and many of the sec- 
ond wave likewise starved. It may be that some few individuals 
retreated southward and returned when the weather moderated, 
but that was not determined. There were three distinct waves of 
martins: the first during the first week of April, the second about 
the first of May, and the last about May 20. Something of the 
same thing happened with the swallows. 

There was no migration, in the proper sense, of warblers and 
other small birds until May 18, when for three days they came 
in numbers, then there was a return of cold and wet weather, 
which held them until the last day of May. How much longer 
some will stay remains to be learned. 

Lynps JONES. 


TUFTED TITMOUSE AT IOWA CITY. 
(Baeolophus bicolor.) 


It is interesting te observe the apparent increase in numbers of 
this species in and near Iowa City and the fact seems worthy of 
mention at this time. 

Anderson, in his “Birds of Iowa” (1907), indicates the Tufted 
Titmouse as “a rather rare resident in southern Iowa, seldom 
reaching the northern part of the state, although it has been occa- 
sionally taken in the extreme southern counties of Minnesota.” 
The increase in the number of individuals locally, not only in town 
but in the surrounding country as well, has been quite marked in 
recent years and one can not go on a field without encountering 
at least three or four and hearing the loud, clear whistle of perhaps 
several others. They are quite tame and unsuspicious and I have 
approached to within a few feet of them on many occasions. The 
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species seems to be a permanent resident in this (Johnson) county. 
A number of persons living near the edge of town have reported 
its presence at feeding stations during the past winter. 
DAYTON STONER. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


CITY NESTING OF NIGHTHAWK. 


In the September Bulletin Mr. N. B. Townsend calls attention 
to a matter that may be worth discussion. 

He theorizes that the adoption of flat roofs as a nesting ground 
by the nighthawk is a change that is favorable to the bird, and 
this attitude interests me considerably, because I had formed the 
contrary opinion from a consideration of the comparative abund- 
ance of nighthawks during the last thirty years. 

At the beginning of that period the nighthawk was a common 
summer resident in this district, but since then it has decreased 
steadily as the bird took up its abode in the city; and it has always 
seemed to me that immigration was the only thing that kept up 
the city population, and now that the bird is very rare in the coun- 
try, with the probability of no further movement citywards, the 
city residents are becoming much less numerous. 

It may easily be, as Mr. Townsend says, that the nighthawk nest- 
ing on a roof is safe from all predatory creatures, but what of the 
young after the first flight? Repeatedly I have had young night- 
hawks brought to me, both living and dead, which had been picked 
up on the ground in the morning, doubtless after making their first 
flight during the previous night and coming down to spend the 
day on the ground in accordance with what might easily be sup- 
posed to be the hereditary custom. But what chance of survival is 
there for a young nighthawk on a city street or vacant lot? And 
it is because of the overwhelming dangers of the ground in the 
city that these birds have been so seriously depleted in numbers. 

Yours truly, 
W. E. SAUNDERS. 

London, Ontario. 


SPARROW HAWK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, Il. 

On January 27, 1917, while taking an examination in the Stock 
Pavilion I was attracted by a shower of small feathers which were 
falling into the arena. I traced the stream of feathers to its source 
and there, on a steel girder, near the roof, sat a sparrow hawk 
steadily plucking an English sparrow. 

The Stock Pavilion is a large building, with a tan-bark arena in 
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the center and tiers of bleacher-like seats surrounding on all sides. 
It is used for the various stock-judging courses and there are large 
classes held there most of the day. English sparrows can be found 
at all times in the Pavilion. Several places in the arena were scat- 
tered with feathers, testifying to the good work of the hawk. 

One of the caretakers at the Pavilion stated that the hawk had 
been staying there for about three weeks. 


WALTER A. GOELITZ. 
Ravinia, IIl. 


RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER AT ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


A few days ago a male Red-bellied Woodpecker, Centurus caro- 
linus, was observed for the first time in this locality. While it 
may be possible, of course, that an occasional individual of the 
species visits western Iowa, careful observation of both summer 
and winter birds has never revealed one before, and the occurrence 
may be of interest to other readers. Since first observed, he has 
appeared every day at our suet bags, affording us ample oppor- 
tunity to confirm identification, as well as the pleasure of studying 
his beautiful plumage. 

T. H. WHITNEY. 

Atlantic, Iowa, April 20th, 1917. 


PILEATED WOODPECKER. 


A number of articles have appeared within the last year or so re- 
garding this rare bird, all of which relate to counties near us, Ash- 
tabula in particular, but I never have seen a note giving report of 
an instance of its having been seen in Geauga. I have therefore 
thought it proper to speak a word for our little county. 

My own satisfactory views of the birds have been only two, but 
both of these unmistakable. Both occurred within the limits of 
Chardon Village, and at the same edge of the same piece of wood- 
land. The first, on March 15th, 1905, was of a mature male, while 
the second I took to be a young bird, form, size and action being 
true to the species, but the areas that would be black in the ma- 
ture bird, though quite dark, were not black. Two others were 
with me for this observation. It was made May 5th, 1907. 

Nearly every year some member of our Bird Club reports seeing 
one at some point near, and we are coming to consider them not 
very uncommon. 

F. E. Ford and Arthur Fowler, of this place, followed one to a 
swampy piece of timber about two and a half miles from town, in 
the township of Claridon, last year, where they saw indications 
that a pair were getting ready for housekeeping. 
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Mr. B. P. Grunauer, of Cleveland, who has recently purchased a 
farm in the west part of Chester, this county, informs me that he 
and a friend one day last spring found one, having traced him by 
his drumming, in a large piece of timber at the back of the farm. 

A student from Hiram College informs me that a pair have nested 
in a large dead tree near that place for several years. Hiram town- 
ship is in Portage county, and joins this county on the south. 

The accompanying article, relating to the same bird in another 
quarter of the county and covering, as it does, a longer period, is 
evidence, not only that they are likely to be found in all parts of 
the county, but suggests that this occupation of our territory has 
continued for very many years. Several other instances of their 
having been seen in this vicinity might be given in detail, but 
these are sufficient to establish the fact that Geauga county is and 
has been, perhaps for ages, the home of this remarkable bird. 

ORANGE COOK. 

February 22, 1917. 


In the southwest part of Geauga county there is a large un- 
broken tract of timber of over one hundred acres in extent. This 
forest was a part of four different farms, one of which was my 
father’s, and later became my own. It was on this farm that I 
spent sixty years of my life, and I was pretty familiar with the wild 
life that found a home in the recesses of this forest. And I may 
add that much wild life yet exists there that has entirely disap- 
peared from most other sections. 

From my earliest recollections the Pileated Woodpecker has 
made these woods his home, and he is yet to be found there every 
year. We first called him the Woodcock. Later we were taught 
that his proper name was Logcock, and as we began the study of 
natural history we learned to call him the Pileated Woodpecker. 

How we (my brother and myself) liked to follow the big fellow 
about, and watch him at work, hammering vigorously and noisily 
upon the limb or trunk of some decaying tree. The amount of ex- 
cavating that they could do in a short time was truly astonishing. 
The powerful strokes of that chisel-like bill could be heard a long 
distance. Many of the pieces of wood they would throw out of the 
place they were excavating would measure two or more inches in 
length. 

Although the Pileated Woodpecker is a rare bird, and somewhat 
shy, I have never found it difficult to approach him while he was 
busy at work. He always seemed to be so completely absorbed in 
the business before him, that he gave but little heed to what was 
going on around him. 
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I think the Pileated Woodpecker is the most solitary of all our 
native birds. Although I have seen him frequently, all my life, 1 
never saw two at the same time, though my brother once did,—but 
that was undoubtedly at mating time. 

He certainly is a captain at hiding his nest, for though we were 
certain he nested somewhere in that large tract of woods, we were 
never able to find his nest. I have more than once found holes in 
trees that looked as though they might be his nesting place, but 
always in a place so inaccessible that I was never able to verify 
my suspicions. 

The Pileated Woodpecker is said to be a vanishing bird, and 
nearing final extinction. This belief I regard as only partly true. 
While they are much less numerous in some sections of the country 
than they formerly were, they are to be found as numerous in many 
places that are to their liking, as they were in pioneer days. The 
greatest enemy to this magnificent bird is the modern hunter with 
the modern gun. We have laws and laws for the protection of the 
wild things about us that are so vitally necessary to our own 
existence; but against the ruthless and irresponsible hunter with 
a modern weapon in his hands there is little protection, little hope 
for those things he desires to kill. 

A. R. PHILLIPs. 


Publications Reviewed 


The editor feels constrained to express his regret that he has not 
been able to present reviews of literature which has been accumu- 
lating upon his desk for a full half year without notice in these 
pages. He will not make the annual pilgrimage to the Pacific Coast 
this summer, because of service which the war has called for, and 
therefore time for many things will be available during the sum- 
mer. 


“A YEAR WIITH THE Birp.” By Alice E. Ball. Illustrated by Robert 
Bruce Horsfall. From the press of Gibbs & Van Vleck, Inc., New 
York. Published by the author, 1961 Ford Drive, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Each of the 56 species treated in this book has a full-page plate 
in colors by Horsfall accompanying the description, which is in 
verse. The underlying thought of the author is that young chil- 
dren will be more certainly attracted by rhyme than prose, and 
will be likely to retain their early impressions thus gained. The 
mechanical work is exceptionally good, and the type large and 
clear. Of especial value are the backgrounds in the illustrations, 
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which give the bird in its proper natural setting. Without these 
backgrounds few persons would be able to be sure of the Phebe 
and Wood Pewee. The bill of the Field Sparrow should be redder 
and the illustration of the Sandpipers does not give an accurate 
picture of the differences between these two species. The book 
should make a strong appeal to the child who is forming early im- 
pressions of the birds. L. J. 


THE Birp Stupy Book, by T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, 
net. 

“This book has been written for the consideration of that ever- 
increasing class of Americans who are interested in acquiring a 
greater familiarity with the habits and activities of wild birds.” 
With an audience of beginners before him the author begins with 
the nest as the most available place of attack, devoting three chap- 
ters to this. Chapter 4 is given to a discussion of “ Migration,” 
and 5 to “ The Birds in Winter.” Then follow six chapters which 
might be grouped around the word “Economic,” which includes 
man’s influence upon the birds and his efforts at protection of them 
for whatever reasons. The last chapter is devoted to a discussion 
of “ Teaching Bird Study.” 

There is a colored frontispiece of the Wood Thrush. Sixteen 
full page half-tone cuts, and 26 line cuts in the text, are well se- 
lected and creditably done. Paper, binding and type are of high 
grade, and the volume is handy in size and pleasing in style. It 
is a book well worth the attention of everybody, whether he has 
any particular interest in the birds or not, and should prove of 
exceptional value to the beginner. L. J. 
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MINUTES 


of the 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at Lincoln, Nebraska, Friday and Saturday, May 4 
and 5, 1917. The sessions were held at the Temple Building of the 
University of Nebraska, and there were two programs given on 
May 4, one in the afternoon from 4:00 to 5:45 and an evening pro- 
gram from 8:00 to 10:30. The annual banquet was held at the 
Lincoln Hotel at 6:15 p. m., with twenty-six members and their 
guests present. After the banquet the business session was held, 
with President R. H. Wolcott in the chair. The officers reported 
briefly, and following the report of the Secretary-Treasurer an 
Auditing Committee consisting of Mr. C. E. Mickel and Mrs. G. A. 
Loveland was appointed. A Nominating Committee consisting of 
Prof. L. Bruner, Mrs. L. R. Button and Dr. D. C. Hilton was also 
appointed. While these committees were deliberating the society 
proceeded with the election of new members. 

The names of eight new members were proposed by various mem- 
bers of the society and all were elected as follows: Mr. L. H. 
Watson and Mesdames Katherine Follmer, May Hathaway, Emma 
Hathaway, A. E. McChrystal and Olive Wallace of Lincoln, Miss 
Mary Ellsworth of Omaha, and Miss Floy Canaday of Murdock. 
The Auditing Committee reported finding the accounts of the 
society correct, and upon motion the report of the Treasurer was 
accepted. The Nominating Committee then reported and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1917: 

President—Mr. C. E. Mickel, Lincoln. 

Vice-President—Mrs. W. F. Baxter, Omaha. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Prof. M. H. Swenk, Lincoln. 


The following thirteen members were present at the business 
meeting of the society: Mesdames L. R. Button, G. A. Loveland, 
C. W. McCaskill, E. Ruth Pyrtle, R. S. Rice and A. E. Sheldon, and 
Messrs. L. Bruner, R. W. Dawson, D. C. Hilton, H. B. Lowry, C. E. 
Mickel, M. H. Swenk and R. H. Wolcott. 
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The combined program of the afternoon and evening follows: 

The Birds of the Philippine Islands (illustrated with selections 
from a series of over 800 skins collected during 1914-1916), Mr. J. 
T. Zimmer, Port Moresby, Papua. 

The Birds of Scottsbluff County, Nebraska, Mr. C. E. Mickel, 
Lincoln. 

The Pinyon Jay in Nebraska, Rev. J. M. Bates, Red Cloud. 

New Records of Bird Songs, Mrs. L. R. Button, Fremont. 

President’s Address, The Migratfon of Birds, Dr. R. H. Wolcott, 
Lincoln. 

Demonstration of Bird Portrait Slides, Dr. S. R. Towne, Omaha. 


Thea fifteenth annual field day of the Union was held in the en- 
virons of Lincoln on Saturday, May 5. There were three field 
parties, all starting at 7:00 a. m., one taking the train for Jamaica 
and working along Salt Creek to Hanlon, under the leadership of 
Prof. L. Bruner and Mr. J. T. Zimmer, one circling Capital Beach 
under the leadership of Prof. M. H. Swenk, and the third, led by 
Mr. C. E. Mickel, studying the birds in Wyuka Cemetery. The first 
two pagties worked until the middle of the afternoon and the third 
party until noon. The total list of the day included ninety-six 
birds, as follows: 

Bluebird, Robin, Olive-backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Wood 
Thrush, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Long- 
tailed Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, Western House Wren, Brown Thrasher, 
Catbird, Grinnell Water-Thrush, Myrtle Warbler, Yellow Warbler, 
Tennessee Warbler, Orange-crowned Warbler, Nashville Warbler, 
Black and White Warbler, Warbling Vireo, Migrant Shrike, Cedar 
Waxwing, Rough-winged Swallow, Bank Swallow, Tree Swallow, 
Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Cardinal, 
Towhee, Arctic Towhee, Swamp Sparrow, Lincoln Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco, Western Field Sparrow, Clay-col- 
ored Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow, Gambel Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Lark Spar- 
row, Leconte Sparrow, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Savanna 
*’ Sparrow, Pine Siskin, Goldfinch, Bronzed Grackle, Rusty Black- 
bird, Baltimore Oriole, Eastern Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Cowbird, Crow, 
Blue Jay, Prairie Horned Lark, Phebe Kingbird, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Northern Flicker, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Belted Kingfisher, Sparrow Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Swainson 
Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Mourning Dove, Piping Plover, Semipalmated 
Plover, Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, Western Willet, Solitary Sand- 
piper, Yellow-legs, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Red-backed Sandpiper, 
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Least Sandpiper, Baird Sandpiper, Wilson Phalarope, Coot, Bittern, 
Bluebill, Wood Duck, Shoveller, Blue-winged Teal, Widgeon, Dou- 
ble-crested Cormorant, Franklin Gull, Ring-billed Gull and Eared 
Grebe. 


REPORT OF TREASURER, 1916-1917. 


Cash on hand, May 5, 1916 
Annual dues collected 
Sale of Checklists 


$268.84 


Wilson Bulletin $ 60.00 
Postage 2.85 
Balance on hand, May 4, 1917 205.99 


$268.84 


Myron H. SwEnNK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Receipts. 
Expenditures. 


GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL 


Four Months Trial Subseription 
for only 25e 


‘The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.00 a year, Single copy 10c 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor ~ 
The Agassiz Association 
Arcadia: South Beach, Conn. 
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E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 


POWERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We have designed a beautiful little plece of inexpensive 
jewelry, consisting of an 


Emblem for Members of the Wilson Club 


This little Wilson’s Warbler cap be mounted on a stick-pin, 
bar-pin, fob, lapel button, or hatpin. These may be had of the 
designer or Business Manager, Wilson Bulletin. We specialize in 
the manufacture of class pins, medals, class rings and fraternity 
pins. 


E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
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Blue-Bird 
Lov- 
th the Cleveland Bird 
BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, lOc a Copy 
wd 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
q 
magazine devoted to collectors of postage a 
$ afford to be without. 
LINDQ Eprrog aNp PUBLISHER. 
Also back numbers of the “New Series,” and ; & 
odd numbers of old Bird Magazines. 
Spear Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio 
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